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THE WESTMINSPER-ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 
“The following ‘eloquent ‘extract is from .a 
sermon, delivered by the Rev. Willis Lord in 
the Seventh Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
before appeared in print, 
Let, us now. enter the. Assembly itself, and 
glance at the men and characters composing it. 
The ordinance.of Parliament, convoking the 
Assembly, summoned as members, ten awe 
and twenty commoners as lay-assessors, and 
one hundred and twenty-one divines. Of these, 
twenty-five, for various reasons, never appeared 


in the Assembly, and the Parliament supplied| 
their places, by the appointment of others. Ad- 


ditional to these, were. also six commissioners 


from the Church of Scotland; who, however,| 


though they took a most important part in the 
lengthened deliberations of the body, with true 
delicacy and nobleness, refrained from voting. 
The general character of all these men may be 
ae in a single sentence—they were learned, 

» holy; many of them in a pre-eminent and 
illustrious degree. ‘They have had indeed their 
calumniators, as what real friends of civil liber- 
ty and a pure religion have not? All the divines 
in the body, except two French ministers, and 
the commissioners from Scotland, had_ been 
episcopally educated and ordained; a circum- 
stance of no moment in itself, but which as il- 
lustrating their episcopal prepossessions and 
tendencies, gives greater weight to the conclu- 
sions against Episcopacy, to which they unani- 
mously came, after a most prayerful, minute, 
and profound investigation of the word of God. 
They were also all, or nearly all, Puritans; a 
term invented in the palmy days of Prelacy, and 
bestowed in derision upon such of the clergy and 
people as would obey the commandments of 
God, and lead a holy life. “If a man,” says 
Neal, “‘ maintained his steady adherence to the 
doctrines of Calvin and the Synod of Dort; if 
he kept the Sabbath and frequented sermons ; 
if he maintained family. religion, and would 
neither swear nor be drunk, nor comply with 
the fashionable vices of the times, he was called 
‘a Puritan.” Of these Puritans, came that noble 
race, the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, so 
root oppressed at home, and at length expatri- 
ated by the same ecclesiastical intolerance, 
which, when men could no longer bear it, gave 
rise to the Westminster Assembly. Of these 
Puritans also; that Assembly itself was com- 
posed, and this fact constitutes one of its noblest 
distinctions. ‘That great and holy man, Rich- 
ard Baxter, who had a personal acquaintance 
with most of its members, says :—* They were 
men of eminent learning, godliness, ministeria! 
abilities, and fidelity ; and being not worthy to 
be one of them myself, 1 may more freely speak 
the truth which I know, even in the face of 
malice and envy, that as far as | am able to 
judge by the information of history, and by any 
other evidence, the Christian world since the 
days of the Apostles, had never a Synod of 
more excellent divines than this Synod, and the 
Synod of Dort.” 


But let us come to a nearer contemplation of 
this illustrious group, as for a moment we may 
conceive it assembled and deliberating in the 
Royal Chapel. And yet a glance at a few of 
them, rather than a survey of the whole, is all 
that we can now attempt. 

Among the laymen, there is Sir Henry Vane, 
ever the powerful champion, and at length the 
poble martyr of liberty; of whom Clarendon 
suaid—* If he were not superior to Hampden, he 
was inferior to no other man ;” and who himself 
exclaimed, as he bared his neck for the axe— 
«¢ Blessed be God, I have kept a conscience void 
of offence to this day, and have not deserted the 


_And there is Sir Matthew Hale, the represen- 
tative and the ornament of the law, pre-eminent 
alike for his ability and integrity as a civilian, 
and his acquisitions as a Christian. And there 
is John Selden, at the mention of whose name, 
the learned throughout Europe rise up in rever- 
ence, and who in vast accumulations of curious 
and recondite lore surpasses them all. 


Turning from these to the divines—that ven- 
erable man in the Prolocutor’s chair, is ‘T'wisse ; 
modest and retiring, but in his religious princi- 
ples, firm as the imbedded rock; profoundly 
studious ; unfeignedly holy; and who charac- 
teristically said, as his calm spirit was receding 
from the agitations of time, “ Now at length, | 
shall have leisure to follow my studies to all 
eternity.”°(2) Around and upon either side, 
you may see—Arrowsmith, “ Of unexception- 
able character,” remarks Neal—“‘ an acute dis- 
putant and judicious divine;” and of whom 
Cotton Mather said, ‘“‘ Every thing of Arrow- 
smith is admirable ;” and Calamy, fearless as 
an angel in his rebukes.of sin, and like Apollos, 
eloquent and mighty in the Scriptures; and 
Gataker, of whom one remarked—“ He is a 
writer of infinite learning and accurate judg- 
ment ;"(3) and Goodwin, eminent where all 
were great, and who in his triumphant transit 
from mortal life, cried—** Now I shall be ever 
with the Lord ;”’(4) and Lightfoot, vastly learned 
in all the lore of the Talmuds and Rabbins; 
and Tuckney, from whom we have the admira- 
ble exposhion of the moral Jaw in the Larger 
Catechism, but who is chiefly known to pos- 
terity by his Theological Prelections; and 
Whitaker, of whom Galamy said—“ He was 
like Athanasius, an adamant and a loadstoue to 
all who conversed with him. He was a loadstone 
to draw their hearts to love him; but in the 
cause of God, and in reference te the truths of 
Christianity, he was an unconquerable ada- 
mant,”(5) | 

But we cannot pause, even’ thus to glance at 
all these worthies, though indeed it seems al- 
most invidious to make distinctions among them, 
so distinguished were they all. 

And yet it were a capital defect, if in even 
this hasty view, we should altogether omit to 
notice those four reverend men, sitting upon the 
lowest tier of bencheson the Prolocutor’s right.(6) 
They are from the glorious land of Knox and 
Melville—from the land of the holy covenant. 

One is Alexander Henderson, second only to 
Knox himself in the bright registry of Scotland’s 
worthies; deeply skilled in deliberative proceed- 
ings and debate, most powerful in the pulpit, 
and feared by all who hate the cause of truth 
and God. Next him is “ godly” Rutherford, 
whose genius is only equalled by his piety; 
whose ‘ letters” are balmy and fragrant with 
the very atmosphere of heaven; and of whom 
Lord Burleigh said, to those who, though he 
Jay upon his dying pillow, voted his ejectment 
from his college because he was a Presbyterian, 
“Ye have voted that honest man out of his col- 
lege, but ye cannot vote him out of heaven.”(7) 
And that is Baillie, modest, learned, Jaborious ; 
rising to merited distinction at home and abroad, 
and. whose eminent services in the Assembly 
received a special acknowledgment from the 
Parliament. And last, not least, is Gillespie ; 
young but mature; diffident of his own abilities, 
but yet in real force and splendour of intellect, | 
surpassing even his gifted associates; grappling 
with Selden himself, where Selden’s strength 1s 
greatest, and extorting from the vanquished 
veteran the confession, “‘ That young man, by 
this single speech, has swept away the labours 


was not surprised at the confession. 


of ten years of my life.”(8) Alas, that ‘so bril- 


‘liant a sun should have set so soon! He return- 
ed from his holy mission to Westminster, to find 
in the loved land of Scotia, a grave. 

Sueh were the men constituting thet West- 
minster Assembly of Divines; concentrating in 
themselves the most rare natural endowments, 
the most extensive intellectual acquisitions, and 


the loftiest moral excellence. Liberty reveres| 
‘them ae the assertors of great and glorious prin- 


ciples, whose power has been felt through the 
whole structure of social and civil society. 


Learning admires them as splendid exemplifica-| 


‘tions of varied and profound scholarship, im- 
parting dignity and lustre, alike to the academic 
chair, the deliberative assembly, and the pulpit. 


| Religion rejoices over them as conspicuous ex- 


amples of the reality, the power, and the divine 
beauty of the sanctifying grace of God. Yes, 
such were the men. And I thank God, that the 
beloved Church, of which I am permitted, though 
unworthy, to.be a minister, and the equally be- 
loved churches in the fair land of my Pilgrim 
Fathers, are so allied to them in descent, in 
sympathy, in faith, in spirit; and that when we 
mutually trace our ecclesiastical lineage back- 
ward through the noble army of martyrs and 
confessors to the Apostles of Jesus Christ, we 
can find so sure and glorious a link in the bright 
succession as the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. 


(1) Bancroft, vol. i. p. 384, and vol. ii. p. 40. | 

(2) History of Westminster Assembly, Board of 
Publication, p. 389. (3) Ibid. p. 265. 

(4) Ibid. p. 280. (5) Ibid. p. 403. 

(6) Baillie’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 108. 

(7) Scot’s Worthies, p. 105. : 

(8) Hetherington, p. 174. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. VI. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Licentiate of the Presbytery 


of Philadeiphia, during a Tour in Europe, in the years 
1844-5. 


August 31, 1844.—The day following my 
arrival at Murat, was the Sabbath, and the wea- 
ther, from accidental causes, and from the ele- 
vation above sea level, very cold. I left the 
cheerless tavern, and turning the corner of the 
stable, took up a lounging position against its 
wall, where I was shielded from the wind, and 
could bask in the genial glow of the morning 
sun. The scene was one of much beauty, and 
not a little singularity. The valley, though at 
this elevation, was still bounded by its slopes, 
and these in turn capped by the usual cliffs of 
basalt. Over the eastern shone the rising sun, 
and in the same direction a fine half-isolated 
hill stood out into the valley opposite the town, 
and on it a small church, of which, perhaps, | 
shall hereafter speak. In front the fine chaus- 
sée wound down the valley and disappeared 
round a vast far distant spur; while cultivated 
fields rolled up the western slopes to the foot of 
the patches of cliffs which here and there dis- 
ae te their fantastic forms against the sky. 

he village formed no part of the scene, for the 
stable was nearly the last house in it, but the 
small stream and bridge, and two or three small 
roads on the other side, one passing down the 
valley, and the rest ascending, either to the 
church or to a few houses high up upon the 
slope near it, added much to its still-life features. 

I was not long alone. First came an old 
peasant crawling round the corner to partake of 
the common blessing. He was followed by a 
second and a third, and we soon fell into con- 
versation. I inquired after a Protestant temple, 
(none but a Catholic house of worship is called 
a church). There was none in the place. They 
knew of none any where among the mountains. 
No Protestants? Rien du tout. I said I was 
sorry, for I wished to find a brother. ‘‘ Ah,” 


| said one, ‘ your religion is the best that is, be- 


cause it is a religion of brothers.” ‘ Yes,” 
explained another, “ if one Protestant is in trou- 
ble or misery, he is immediately relieved by the 
rest.” Ah it was sweet thus to hear the praises 
of the people of God, and to find that they let 
their light so shine that their God and his reli- 
gion were glorified by the unbelievers! ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” And it is just 
it should be so. | 

One of these men prided himself much upon 
his knowledge. I told him in sport that I had 
been studying since I was five years old. He 
looked at the others, and in a sort of half dis- 
may, and then they all tapped their foreheads 
and shook their heads gravely, and ejaculated, 
il-y-a certainement beaucoup des choses ici.” 
Yes, said I, laughing, but one forgets so much. 
And when I told them long stories about Ame- 
rica, they listened with open eyes and mouths, 
but the first mentioned could not refrain from 
the remark, that it was une belle chose to know 
all about such things. But better, said I, to know 
about God. Ah yes—yes—they all exclaimed. 

There is a great charm to me in such conver- 
sations. I fathom an unknown sea. [ geolo- 
gize in foreign regions, 1 read universal laws 
by their particular applications, and I learn the 
identity of man. © 4 

When I said that America touched Russia— 
** Ah—yes—because the world is round like a 
ball,” said the learned one. One of his com- 
panions rather doubted that, and said there were 
a great many people who thought it was flat. 
But the first stood his ground, and anticipating 
an antediluvian objection, said that he always 
told such as asked him how it was supported, 
and who suggested whether it was not on top of 
some peak !—that it was pendu en utr—par la 
main de Dieu;—par la parole de Dieu—he 
added, repeating a phrase | had just before used 
—oui, comme le soleil, comme la lune. 

In saying that the Protestant faith commended 
itself to them by its brotherly love, they added, 
“It is not so among the Catholics.” ‘They wit- 
nessed against themselves that they did not live 
according to their religion; not because they 
were Catholics, but because they were men. | 
I find ita 
very common one. They are generally so in- 
sensible to the real import of what they say, that 
they have no hesitation in saying it. They care 
so little for the truth, that they feel no shame 
and no sorrow for confessedly not possessing it. 
They value ness in themselves and in 
others so little, that although nature compels 
them to acknowledge it and admire it when they 
see it in Christians, they will not make one step 
towards its attainment. Ido not mean to deny 
their ** goodness of heart,” as it is called, or the 
presence of the domestic virtues in the family 
circle. They make good husbands and fathers 
and brothers. 

At the village of St. Eustache, where I ar- 
rived about noon, I dined and went to sleep, 
for an hour or two, regardless of the féte; and 
about five o’clock resumed my march alone. | 
found it three hours instead of two, as I had 
been informed, to Murat. ‘The road still steadily 
but gently ascended, crossing the creek just 
above the village, and keeping along its right 
bank. Its course was after this ever towards 
the setting sun, but vast shadows from the 
mountain crags on either edge of the valley shut 
out the glowing heavens, and the walk was very 
pleasant. The valley had begun to widen be- 
fore reaching St. Eustache, and afterwards grew 
still wider as it ascended. Its sides became 
long gentle slopes, stretching up to the basaltic 
platform on the top, and were to a great extent 
cultivated. Below the road ran the creek, among 


the trees, murmuring at the innumerable rock 


in its bed. Where the valley once more forked, 
I stopped to admire the majesty of an immense 

ontory thrust out, with an air of won- 
derful boldness, with perpendicular front and 
sides, mm the valley. As the valley divided just 
above it, one of the branches passed behind 
this promontory toward the north; the other 
continued straight on west. This promontory is 
a mass of granite, capped with basalt, and stood 
perhaps eight hundred feet in height above the 
water, Its shape is.as singular as picturesque. 
Sptit down half way by a funnel shaped ravine, 
originating in a dark little wooded basin on its 
summit, the rains have carried their ruins down 
the funnel and formed a cone shaped talus at 
its base.- Down the ravine again, and along the 
surface of the cone murmurs a mimic stream. 
As seen from down the main valley, braced 
against the sky, I know no object presenting a 
lovelier or more striking aspect, or worthier the 
artist’s pencil. But to say the truth, an artist 
would find it difficult to leave behind him more 
than five miles of this charming valley in the 
day. On another promontory, but neither so 


steep nor so prominent, and reared upon a ledge 


of basalt, laid on its summit like a wafer on a 
table, rise the isolated walls of a castle, through 
the windows of which the heavens shine. 

Here the geologist finds evidence of denuda- 
tion in the presence of one of the eddy hills so 
numerous at the mouths of the American val- 
leys—for example the College hill, Allegheny 
city, (opposite Pittsburgh,) spared in the rush 
of waters, by the whirl caused by the meet- 
ing of the two floods which the two forks 
of the valley above sent down, As I passed 
this hill, and ascended the main branch of the 
valley, | looked back. The setting sun threw 
its beams upon a quaint old mansion of the 
olden time, curiously castellated at its two diago- 
nal corners—one of a thousand such scattered 
hither and thither among the mountains of Au- 
vergne and the Cevennes—nor confined to the 
spurs and hills of the valleys, but numerous 
upon the table land above. 

The road winds up on this eddy hill and as- 
sumes the same commanding level along the 
left bank of the stream in the next valley 
above, and in a mile or two reaches Murat, 
(4000 inhabitants.) The great black moun- 
tains of the Cantal now tower in full view at the 
valley’s upper end, seeming to bar, after six or 
seven miles’ advance, all further progress ; 
high as the Blue mountains, but of irregular 
crest. Atone place a hundred men were at 
work constructing a noble one arch granite 
bridge, made like the road, in imitation of the 
Roman Via, to outlast the Empire. The 
ditches on the inside of the road, and the little 
ravines up the slopes, pour their waters by con- 


duits under the road, out upon great facings of | 


granite on the outer surface of the filling, often 
where it is 50 or 100 feet in height. 

Here fences appear—stone fences like those 
in Wales—betokening a stony diluvial soil. 
In the cuttings of the road, immense exposures 
of diluvium occur, all the stones of which, 
as far as I examined, were of volcanic 
origin, and most of them compact blue lava, 
aud also many of black basalt. One piece was 
so finely grained that at first I took it for blue 
limestone. A natural exposure of diluvium 
across the creek. must have been 50 feet in 
height. The stones are all water worn and 
many quite ruund, They were of all sizes from 
half an inch to six feet through.* 

Sabbath, September 1st, 1844. Murat.— 
Having been unsuccessful in inquiries for a 
Protesiant temple, I kept my room all day until 
about four o’clock, when I[ strolled from the vil- 
lage down to the creek, and ascended by a ziz- 
zag foot path well worn in the rocky surface, 
to the little church before mentioned about four 
hundred feet above the stream; to my disap- 
pointment, its little round arch Norman door 
was fastened—a most unusual occurrence in the 
case of a Catholic church, but explained by the 
number of offerings within, and the absence of 
its guardians and ordinary worshippers at a 
neighbouring village down the valley. I sat 
down at some little distance on the edge of one 
of the paths leading to it, and could not but ad- 
mire the view presented by its quaint form, 
contrasting with surrounding objects. Mean- 
while a woman with a goat and a little black 
dog came from a cottage in the rear, and helda 
little talk with me in an intelligible patois. Soon 
after a young man opened the church to say his 
prayers, and I entered after him. 

The building is apparently of different ages, 
but strictly Norman. Its vaults are supported 
by square piers with engaged columns and plain 
bevelled Roman capitals. All the arches are a 
very little pointed, except that of the doorway, 
which is a fine specimen of Norman, richly 
moulded round arch. Three concentric and 
retreating arches, supported on three pillars a 
side with plain capitals, and the top, or outer 
arch surmounted, over the key stone, by a queer 
little mutilated white sandstone head and bust. 
Over the doorway, ten or twelve feet, and just 
under the eaves, is a strange affair, seemingly for 
a gate-keeper to look down through, to see who 
knocks, without exposing himself. ‘The mould- 
ings of the arches are very primitive. 

But what most interested me was the abund- 
ance of ornament within. I had never seen a 
church to which the people had been used to 
make pilgrimages and bring offerings. ‘This 
presented a singular sight; was a mere mass 
of tinsel. Every place that-could hold a shrine 
had one, and every shrine was loaded with gild- 
ing and crowded with images, candles, and pic- 
tures. Although the whole length of the build- 
ing was but four arches, a portion was railed 
off for a choir, and upon this railing stood stone 
baskets of flowers and fruits, grapes and peaches, 
and some other kinds which I could not recog- 
nize. 

Walking round the church, [ found that its 
buttresses rose from the edge of the crag at 
the top of the almost perpendicular hill, and 
commanded a fine view of the valley, the road, 
(up which the returning villagers were coming 


in throngs,) the village and the curious shaped) 


surrounding heights. The mountains formed 
a background, and the sun was sinking behind, 
them. Behind the church was a small level plot 
of ground, railed in, and a few monuments| 
named it the place of the dead. Beside it was 
a heap of stones, all that now remains of the cas- 
tle which once stood there to protect it. The 
church stands, when the castle falls. The lord 
is gone, but the priest remains.. 

Behind a fine pile of rocks, rising back of 
this little plateau, of the church and its burying- 


* After passing the Cantal Crater and approach- 
ing Aurilliac, I saw to my astonishment strata of 
conglomeritic diluvium (?) dipping N. 20 deg. E. 
40 deg. The exposure formed part of the media] 
ridge of the Puy Chevanche, and above it all the 
way along on the top of this ridge, were cliffs of 
black basalt. Below it some paces under the er 
race of the road, were numerous cliffs and preci- 
pices, which I could not approach near enough to say 
whether they were basalt or were com of the 
same conglomerate diluvium. This rock is a pud- 
ding stone—pebbles all of lava—cemented by so 
soft a paste, that although hard enough to form the 
whole into a rock, it is too soft to resist wrather 


As people. 


ing, and hence the pebbles stick out, looking as if 
they had been buried against a new mud wall and 
remained sticking to it by a side or an angle —] 
cannot explain the exposure. 


ground, I saw the entrance toa grassy dell, x 
quiet and concealed, that it promised me a re- 
treat without fear of interruption, Book in 


hand, | entered it ; but found it already occupied.| 


A middle aged man, a priest, was seated upon 
a ledge at the foot of a cliff, which cast its hea- 
vy shadow over the dell. He rose as I advanced, 


and addressed me in very bad French, more} 


than half patois, saying it was a fine country, 
picturesque, pointing to the cliffs above our 
heads and bidding me remark a small cave, 
half way toward the top, with alittle plot of 
green before it, reminding one of the pictures 
and tales of the Egyptian and Syrian eremites, 
and hinting also of the persecuted Albigenses| 
and the Cevennese, in times and places nearer 
home. 

We stood and talked, and then sat and talked. 
I immediately said I was a Protestant, and he 
asked me afterwards if I was a minister; pro- 
bably because of the testament in my hand. He 
took it from me, and regarded it with interest. 
Our discussion, for it is im vain tv avoid one, 
was upon la verité, and at the same time both 
vehement and kind. He used old arguments ; 
I always employed the Bible where I could. 
His first great question was, where Calvin got 
his orders—how I got mine. He then asked 
how I could find the truth by the Holy Spirit, 
when the Holy Spirit taught one man one mean- 
ing of a verse (opening the book and pointing 
to one at random,) and ancther another mean- 
ing, seeing I could not deny that the truth was 
one; what my creed really was; and many 
other questions in that connexion. In all that 
he said, he evinced, unfortunately, great ignor- 
ance; but also great shrewdness in the employ- 
ment of what he did know. As he discarded 
the Protestant translations, I referred to his Vul- 
gate; and that which he seemed most to feel 
was the assertion, that not a word about the 
mass, the adoration of the virgin, purgatory, or 
the other prominent Catholic abuses of doctrine 
and practice could be found in it! I granted 
that the Holy Spirit always taught one truth, 
but in very different ways, and not all truth at 
at once, nor to one man, &c. 

I was highly interested, and desirous of con- 
tinuing the conversation, beset as it was with 
difficulties. But his swpper time was come. 
A peasant came towards us from a cottage near 
by, which I had not before particularly observed, 
because its roof was on a level with the ground 
on which we stood, and said a few words to 
him. Upon this, without asking me to partake 
of his hospitality, he closed the conversation by 
bidding me, with a tolerably stern manner, to 
take good heed whether my way was leading 
me to heaven or to hell, and bade me adieu. 

As I descended the hill and crossed the creek, 


the sun was setting, and the remarkable shapes} 


of the granite knobs and basaltic cliffs came 
out in strong relief against the tinted sky. | 
walked backward and forward, until it was 
nearly dark, along the chaussée outside the vil- 
lage, while the groups of villagers, merry from 
their holy frolicking, passed me, and my heart 
went up in ardent prayers that the light of truth 
might be vouchsafed to the people, and be spread 
like"the glorious hues of sunset over this heathen 
land, where priests seem to be as honestly blind 


. NOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 
CONCERNING ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW JERSEY, ITS 
EMINENT MEN, CHURCHES, AND MINISTERS, 
This is the title of an interesting work pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Murray, and published 
at Elizabethtown in 1844, at the request of his 


the last century. 


congregation. To collect the materials, there 
was required a lively interest in the subject, and 
careful, patient, and extended inquiry. Much 
is preserved here of the highest importance to 
those who desire to understand the early history 
of Presbyterianism in our country. 

In making a brief abstract of the details of 
the book, we feel assured of doing a pleasure if 
not a service to many in our Church. 

Before 1665, several persons of Jamaica, 
L. I., purchased a tract of land of the Staten 
Island [ndians, and Gov. Richard Nicolls, of 
New York, gave them a patent for it. It ex- 
tended from the Raritan te the Passaic, and 
from the bay twice the length of its breadth into 
the country. It was soon settled chiefly from 
Long Island, and three townships formed, Eliza- 
bethtown, Woodbridge, and Piscataway. In 
1665, Philip Carteret arrived with thirty Eng- 
lish settlers at Elizabethtown, under a charter 
from Berkley and Carteret, to whom the pro- 
vince of New Jersey had been sold by the Duke 
of York in 1664. Carteret and those who came 
with him, called their abode Elizabethtown, in 
honour of Lady Carteret. It is said (though 
not mentioned by Dr. Murray) that they were 
of the Church of England, and men of honour- 
able families; the Association who were there 
before them were of Puritan descent, and used 
to toil with their hands. A conflict commenced 
at once in consequence of the twofold grant of 
the land, and in less than seven years from his 


arrival, Philip Carteret was dispossessed of his} 


office by the Associators, and he retired to Eng- 
land. He returned in 1684, and during trou- 
blous times, the town grew from the four log 
huts, which he found in 1675, to be the resi- 
dence of one hundred and fifty families at his 
death in 1682. 

In 1683, it was said of the inhabitants “ they 
were generally a sober professing people, wise 
in their generation, courteous in behaviour, and 
respectful to magistrates.” In 1684, there was 
a public meeting-house, and in 1748, Kalm 
says, “the two churches in Elizabethtown far 
exceeded those in Philadelphia.” ‘There were in 
1684 meeting-houses in each of the adjoining 
towns ; “‘ the people, mostly New England men, 
were of several sorts of religion, but few very 
zealous.” All the towns had ministers, sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution, but ‘ none 
had a settled preacher that followed no other 
employment, save Newark.’ ‘The first minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian church was the Rev. 
John Harriman, born in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and graduated at Harvard University, in 
1667. He came to Elizabethtown in 1682, and 
died in 1704; he was distinguished for practi- 
cal wisdom, and aided very much by his coun- 
sel in transacting the affairs of the town. Dur- 
ing his ministry, the government of the Pro- 
prietors ceased ; they had maintained liberty of 
worship, but in 1702, Anne relieved England 
of the presence of her infamous cousin, Lord 
Cornbury, by sending him to tyrannize over 
New York and New Jerséy. Heat once com- 
manded the Common Prayer to be used, holy- 
days to be observed, and all ministers not Epis- 
copally ordained,-to report to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, He also took away the liberty of the 
press, After Mr. Harriman, came Mr. Melyne, 
but he soon left, being suspected of intemper- 
ance. Dr. Murray says it is not known 

Whither he went or whence he came ;” 


he was probably a native of East Jersey, for 
among the early settlers appears the name of 
Jacob Melyne, perhaps his father. 

Jonathan Dickinson, born in Hatfield, Mass., 
April 22, 1688, graduated at Yale in 1706, and 
at the age of twenty-one settled at Elizabeth- 
town. Of 
we know nothing; on the 29th of April, 1717, 


the first ten years of his ministry} 
| in his History of Long Island, says! 


he and- Mr, Prudden, of Newark, joined with 
Jedidiah Andrews, of Philadelphia, Joseph Mor- 
gan, of Freehold, = Robert Orr, of Hopewell, 
in ordaining Mr. John Pierson at Woodbridge. 
Soon afier, Mr. Dickinson joined the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, which had ordained Mr. Pier- 
son, and with him attended. the first meeting of 
the Synod in Philadelphia, in September, 1717. 
He protested against the introducing of over- 
tures for better carrying on the government of 
the Synod, but acted on the committee of bills 
and overtures; and when the Adopting Act 
was passed in 1729, he expressed his full assent 
to the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms 
and the Directory for worship, discipline, and 
Gerace, In 1733, the Presbytery of East 

ersey was erected, for the convenience of the 
members of Philadelphia Presbytery who lived 
East of the Raritan; and in 1738, through the 
weakness of the Long Island Presbytery, the 
two were joined together as the New York 
Presbytery. In 1733, Mr. Andrews of Phila- 
delphia, asked leave of the Synod to have an 
assistant; many of his people were desirous to 
have Mr. Robert Cross, but failing in this, they 
settled Mr. Hemphill, who was soon discovered 
to have no grace and no other gift than that of 
delivering other men's sermons in a handsome 
style. Shaking him off, one part of the congre- 
gation supplicated the Synod for Mr. Cross, 
and the other part desired Mr. Dickinson. The 
Synod agreed to divide the congregation, but 
after a year or two, both parties united upon 
Mr. Cross. In 1739, the Synod deliberated 
on establishing a school, or seminary of learn- 
ing, and resolved to send home two ministers, to 
collect funds in Great Britain. Mr. Dickinson 
was selected as oue of them, but. war breaking 
out with Spain, the design was abandoned. 

In 1740, Gilbert Tennent, with eight minis- 
ters and fifteen Elders protested against the course 
of the Synod in relation to candidates and va- 
cancies. Mr. Dickinson with six ministers of 
his Presbytery, were with the majority in the 
matter. The next year the whole Presbytery 
of New York was absent, and the division of the 
Synod took place. In 1743, Dickinson with 
Pemberton, Pierson, Horton the missionary to 
the Indians and others of New York Presbytery, 
met the Synod of Philadelphia, and laboured to 
unite the separated parties. In °43, and ’45, he 
came again with his brethren to make peace, 
and failing, they asked the consent of Synod to 
establish the Synod of New York; leave was 
granted, the New York brethren hoping there 
might be a foundation to consult and act in mu- 
tual concert and maintain love and brotherly 
kindness, The Philadelphia brethren said they 
desired to do this in the most friendly manner, 
and maintain charitable and Christian affection, 
and show the same on all occasions by corres- 
pondence and fellowship. And the New York 
brethren did not join with the Brunswick party, 
until they had secured the promise that they 
would cease from” the measures which had 
alienated their brethren from them. Dickinson 
by direction of the New York Synod at its first 
meeting proposed to the Philadelphia Synod, 
that each body should yearly send two of its 
members to the other as correspondents, and 
that every third year, both Synods should meet 
by delegates in convention, for the good of the 
church and thé glory of God. 


this view of the matter here presented is entire- 
ly overlooked by the New-school, and others 
who flippantly denounce the Old-Side men of 


Dickinson’s field of labour was large, em- 
bracing all of Rahway, Westfield, Connecticut 
Farms, Springfield, and a part of Chatham 
during the first twenty years of his ministry. 
His success was not remarkable in winning 
souls. In the fall of 1739, Newark was fa- 
voured with a gracious outpouring of the Spirit, 
and again in February, 1740-1. In June, 
1740, there were sixty converts at Elizabethtown. 
Whitefield had preached there eighteen months 
previous with no marked success, and while 
Newark was so greatly blessed, Dickinson was 
discouraged at the deadness of his people, but 
in June, 1740, while preaching to the young 
people, the whole congregation was deeply 
affected, a visible reformation took place in the 
community, and no two persons who gave rea- 
sonable hope of conversion, disappointed his 
expectations. Dickinson preached at Newark 
a sermon on the Witness of the Spirit, to check 
errors which began to spread, and in his * dis- 
play of grace” he reminded the people “ how in 
their own life-time, the infamous Banks and Case 
had gone with their followers through the streets, 
crying Joy! Joy! having the strongest persuasion 
of their interest in Christ, though guilty of 
many mad freaks.” ‘The excesses of many of 
the professed converts of the great revival of 
1740, were followed by a sad and long decline 
of religion. 3 


Dickinson was one of the correspondents| 


through whom the Scottish Society were in- 
duced to care for the Indians, and he was active 
in selecting, examining, counselling, and encou- 
raging Horton on Long Island, and Brainerd in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Brainerd per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for Dickinson, 
when toward the close of his life he again took 
a wile. 
He practised medicine, and also instructed 
ee and | think that among others, the Rev. 
acob Green, of Hanover, was by him trained 
in his preparation for the ministry. The Col- 
lege of New Jersey being chartered in 1746, 
was established at Elizabethtown, under the 
Presidency of Dickinson, but he discharged the 
duties for a short time, dying October 7, 1747. 
His sermons before the Presbytery and Sy- 
nod, and his practical and controversial writings 
were gathered soon after his death, and pub- 
lished at Boston; a large selection from them 
was reptinted at Edinburgh. His Familiar Let- 
ters to a gentleman on the doctrines of the 
Bible, are as suitable for general use now, as 
any work we know. 


He was succeeded by the Rev. Elihu Spen- 
cer, concerning whom Dr. Murray has obtained 
but scanty information, We add to it many 
interesting particulars. He was born at East 
Haddam, Connecticut, February 12, 1721, and 
graduated at Yale, 1746. He was recommend- 
ed to the Correspondents of the Scottish Society 
by David Brainerd, to be employed among the 
Indians ; and to prepare himself, went and lived 
with John Brainerd among the Indians in New 
Jersey. He then spent a summer with Ed- 
wards, at Stockbridge, and went with him to 
Albany to attend the Indian Treaty. He then 
went to Boston, and was ordained a missionary 
to the Oneidas, September 14, 1748. Accom- 
panied by an interpreter, he went to Onoquaqua, 
on the head of the Susquehanna, one hundred 
and seventy miles south west of Albany, and 
one hundred and thirty beyond any white set- 
tlement. His interpreter was a woman, but her 
husband being a Separate (one of the fanatics 
of that day) tormented the good missionary, and 
forced him to abandon the work, I have seen 
it stated that he prepared a vocabulary of the 
Oneida tongue, which is highly commended, I 
think, in Gov. Colden’s History of the Six 
Nations or of New York. He was installed pas- 
tor at Elizabethtown, September 7, 1750, and 


each one of his redeemed? After having givén 


Paul,” &c. He sees that Paul and Apollos a 


he was also at the same time, pastor of Shrews- 
bury. In 1756, he removed to Jamaica, Long 
Island, and is said by Thompson to have been} 
installed there May 22, 1758. In May 1758, 
the Synod directed that if he went as chaplain 
to the New York forces, his pulpit at Jamaica 
should be supplied. In 1765, he succeeded Dr. 
Rodgers at St. Georges, and had charge also of 
Drawyers, (Apoquinimy) Middletown, and Pen- 
eader. Elis own health and his family’s forbade 
his remaining there, and he removed to Tren- 
ton, and died there December 27, 1784. 

He was distinguished for fine genius, great 
vivacity, and active and eminent piety, One 
of his daughters married Mr. Sergeant of Prince- 
ton, the grandson of President Dickinson ; of 
her descendants, the Hon. John Sergeant is hon- 
ourably known in the councils of his country, 
and, among her great-grandsons are the Rev. 
John Miller of Frederick, Maryland, and the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, jr., of Princeton. — 


SANDWICH ISLAND PROCLAMATION. 
In the late news from the Sandwich i 


lands, mention was made of the appointment of 
a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer. Th 
following is the royal proclamation on the occa- 
sion. It is well worthy of being placed on re- 
cord in this Christian country. 

ProctamMaTion.—Pursuant to the first sec- 
tion of a resolution passed in Legislative Council! 
by the nobles and representatives, on the 20th 
ultimo, and in view of the great benefits recited] 
in that section, for which this nation is solely 
indebted unto God, “who putteth down one, and 
setteth up another :— 

We, the King and Premier of the Hawaiian} 
Islands do order and proclaim that the 31st day 
of July next be observed throughout this nation 
as a day of solemn fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, in token of our great unworthiness of 
the blessings so signally conferred upon us, and 
of our gratitude for the bestowal ofthem. And 
that during that day the usual business transac- 
tions be suspended, and the stores and markets 
be closed throughout the kingdom. 

Given under our hands and the great seal, at 
Honolulu, this second day of June, 1845. 

KAMEHAMEHA, 
KeKAULUVOHI. 


- From the New England Puritan, 
THE CHRISTIAN’S WEALTH. 
It is related of one of the ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, that when, according to the custom, 
the pupils seeking admission to his school 


-brought each his present, or entrance-fee, there] | 


was one too poor to bring a present. And this 
one said, ‘‘ As have nothing else to give, I give 
you myself.” The philosopher replied, ‘I ac- 
cept the gift, and will give thee back to thyself, 
improved.” 

This is a faint similitude of our dealing with 
Christ, in the surrender of ourselves to him. 
Too poor to bring a gift of the least value, we 
give him ourselves, and he gives us back our- 
selves improved, and endowed with all his own 
wealth. According to the tenor of such a ne- 
gotiation, Paul reasons when he says, All things 
are yours, because ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s. But how can Christ give his all to 


This comes oF the fnfimited nature of the 
gift. An infinite good can come into exclusive 
possession of no finite being; because the gift 
so immeasurably transcends the wants of each 
and all the recipients. And all the spiritual 
good which Christ makes over to those who 
give themselves away to him, is but a commu- 
nication to them, in different forms, of the infi- 
nite good which is treasured in himself, their 
infinite portion. Paul gives a brief inventory 
of these gifts when he says, All things are 
yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come. But these particulars are 
valuable only as channels of our communication 
with the infinite good. And as such, they are 
incapable of coming into exclusive possession 
of any. 

For illustration, take one particular out of 
the list. Paul is yours. The service which 
Paul has rendered in penning inspired truth, is 
as much for your benefit as if no other person 
was interested in it, and the same, indeed, may 
be said of all inspired truth. It is all yours. 
The whole Bible is as serviceable to you, as if. 
no other person were drawing from that foun- 
tain of living waters. All its broad fields of 
heavenly contemplation are open without ob- 
struction before you; and no nook or corner 
of those fields is obstructed by the occupation 
of others. Ali their mines of wealth are at your 
disposal, And the millions who have enriched 
themselves therefrom, have not at all diminished) 
your supply. Thecopy ofthe Bible which you 
possess, is a whole Bible, containing the whole 
counsel of God. And as copies of it are mullti- 
plied by millions, and put into the possession) 
of others, and as the supply is carried round to 
nation after nation, the gift in your hands does 
not diminish. You have a whole Bible still. 
And all its riches of divine knowledge is so 
much wealth in your hands, a wealth which no 
multiplication of copies can take away. 

So it is with all spiritual good. The partici- 
pation of others does not diminish it in our hands. 
The Christian’s privilege of communion with 
God is not the less to him because so many 
others divide it with him. His enjoyment of a 
good hope through grace is not the less—his 
means of edification, his benefit from the Chris- 
tian ‘ministry, from the influences of the Sabbath, 
from the communion of the saints, is not the 
less, but in many respects, the greater for the 
multitudes that enjoy the same. And what is 
true of the participation of these distant rills of 
divine wealth, had in this world, is more true 


of the saints’ participation in the heavenly world, 
of the river of water of life. Because they all 
stand by an exhaustless fountain—there is no 
fear that the use of one will-hinder that of an- 
other. The idea of property, of exclusive pos- 
session, is lost in the presence of the soul's in- 
finite portion. And it is lost, because in coming, 
to this state, the soul has first lost its selfish-' 
ness, its disposition to cherish an exclusive pos-| 
session. In its equipment for heaven, the soul 
overleapes the metes and bounds of private 
good, and goes out upon the infinite, the bound- 
less good. ‘The Christian here is straitened in 
his own bowels. But there, he has found en- 
largement. He has lost his little self, and has 
found his God in its place, and in God that 
which fills every desire, and can say, * Whom 
have I in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire besides thee.” 

And the Christian comes into possession of 
this illimitable wealth, and is filled with all the 
fulness of God, when he comes into union with 
Christ. With renewed mind, and childlike 
trust, he believes the promise, and cries, ‘Abba, 
Father.” And this believing spirit teaches him 
to draw the inference: “If children, then heirs, 
heirs with God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” 
Now with delight untold, his eye runs over the 
inventory, All things are yours, whether 


his, as God’s instruments of edification and sanc- 
tification—that the gifis and productions of all 
the shining lights in the church are his, fo 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


his impo 
shinj 
late 
redemption, and ¢ 
er. All the object e 
his, as ready to rende® servig 
good. The fields may be cove 
title-deeds, but they are his as 1 e 
glory of his Maker, The fragrance of the air 
which sweeps over them, and the health which 
it wafits to his dwelling, are.his. He has per- 
haps a richer use of his Teg property 
than his neighbour himself. — 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his aight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountaina, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, _— 

But who with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say—“ My Father made them all !” 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love, 

That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 


— 


RETURN OF DR. JUDSON. 

In the ship Sophia Walker, arrived at Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, from Port Louis, Mauritius, 
via St. Helena, came passengers Rev, Dr. Jud- 
son, Baptist Missionary in Burmah, and three 
children. 
Helena, previous to Sept. 8d. Dr. Judson, we 
are glad to learn, is in good physical health. 
He left Burmah, accompanied by his wife, in an 
English ship, intending to return to his native 
country by the way of England, The shi 
touched at Mauritius. Mrs. Solace was in itt 
health when she left Burmah, but at Mauritius 
her health seemed so much improved that the 
Doctor hoped to be able to return directly to 
Burmah; and with this expectation he unfor- 
tunately sent back two natives of Burmah, whom 
he had engaged to assist him in preparing his 
Dictionary of the Burman language. Subse- 
quently, however, Mrs. Judson’s illness increas- 
ed to such an extent that he concluded to persist 
in his intention to return to this country, and 
took passage in the Sophia Walker. 


SWISS MISSION AT GRAND LIGNE, CANADA. 

The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, as. Pre- 
sident of the Executive Committee of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, has issued a statement, the 
amount of which is, that inasmuch as the said 
Mission has renounced its Catholic character, 
and placed itself under the direction of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, it will naturally-look to 
that denomination for support. For some years 
past it has been liberally aided, we might almost 
say supported, by the Foreign Evangelical So- 
ciety. Hereafter the last mentioned Society, 
says Mr. F., will, it is probable, mainly promote 
the cause of Christ in Canada, through the 
French Canadian Missionary Society, which 
has become well established, in carrying on its 


work with wisdom and zeal; whose. 


board of intelligent and excellent men ‘in the 
centre of Canada. This course is certainly 
most consistent with the principles of action 
which the Society has adopted. | 


PATIENCE IN THE PULPIT. 

1. Be patient toward those loiterers and lin- 
gerers who come too late to public worship. 
They are a trial; for,some of them live quite 
near to the sanctuary, and it would cost but'a 
slight exertion to be prompt to the time. Bear 
with them. They will get in by and by, and 
then, besides the comfort of having been patient, 
you can enjoy the pleasure of thankfulness that 
they are in at last. 

2. Bear, too, with that noisy worshipper.— 
The church door rings when he shuts it; he 
marches to his pew with the tread of a heavy 
dragoon. Acrash announces that his pew door 
is closed. He has a cough that terrifies the 
nervous, and a sneeze that annoys many a 
church slumberer. He snores, too, to the ma- 
-nifest discomfort of the drowsy about him, It 
is a pity there was not such modification of all 
these matters, as that you might have a sacred 
stillness in the place of prayer. But you must 
bear with him. He gives you a capital oppor- 
tunity of improving by exercise in- the virtue 
now recommended. 

3. Be patient with the sleepers. Perhaps 
they have never yet awaked to the fact, that the 
house of God is not the most proper place to 
take a nap. Perhaps they will awake soon 
enough to hear the conclusion of your discourse, 
and to hear the better for their refreshing slum- 
ber. lt is a moving thought, certainly, that 
you can look them up during the week, and 
taking your sermon in your pocket, you can 
inquire if they would not like to hear what they 
so unfortunately lost. 

4. The noisy boys in the gallery and elsewhere, 
will try your patience. But you will add to 
your stock of knowledge by learning how poor- 
ly they are trained and disciplined at home ; and 
how lovely an affair it is for parents to suffer 
their children to be beyond their sight and in- 
fluence in the sanctuary. 

5. Show sweet patience also towards that 
man yonder who demonstrates his interest in 
the close of worship, by various timely prepara- 
tions. Incipient steps are taken during the sing- 
ing. He buttons on his coat ; puts on his gloves; 
disposes of his spectacles; looks after his hat ; 
grasps his whip or cane, &c.; all this before 
the benediction. During that, he gets the door 


of his pew ajar, ready for a leap into the aisle; 


and the benediction sounds are scarcely uttered, 
ere he begins his flight towards home. 
would think from his haste, that his precious 
life depended on the despatch with which he 
could leave the sanctuary behind him. Bear 
with him. It is indeed a pity he shoots out of 
the house of prayer with such unbecoming haste; 
but be comforted. Time cures many evils.— 
He will not be able to flee the temple of the 
Lord in such swiftness, when increasing years 
have laid their burdens upon him. Think of 
that. 

6. If yours is a country congregation, be pa- 
tient to such parishioners as feel it indispensa- 
ble to bring their dogs with them te meeting, 
It shows kindness: for how lonely the poor fel- 
lows would be at home! Besides, a goodly 
group of dogs patrolling the porch—whining 
after masters—chasing one another up and down 
the aisles, and anon up the pulpit stairs, making 
all the children giggle, and starting church offi- 
cers and others in pursuit—all this. will help to 
keep people awake, will show that the sanctu- 
ary is a place not altogether destitute of excite- 
ment, and will give an excellent opportunity 
for patience in the-pulpit—N. Y. Evangelist. 


“If there will be any grief in heaven, sure it 
will be for this; fare dose so more for 
God on earth. 


The breath of prayer comes from the life of 


Mrs. Judson died on board at St. . 
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may be done again. cs 
Believing that the efficient co-operation of 


increase the business and enlarge the usefulness 
of the Board to an almost indefinite extent, we 


Sxnov.of New Yorx.—The Synod of New 
York met in the First Presbyterian church 
(Revi Mr. Jacohigig) on Tuesday afteracon, 
2ist inst., at ha esheee o'clock, and was 
opened with a sen last M Hots 
Rev. James } Presby of 
by bf John, and 3d 
mes me MacDonald, of the 
York, was elected Modera- 

geodgrass, of New York, and the| 
; wryan, of the Presbytery of Bed- 
ford, were elected Clerks. 


We have m for the following brief 
notice up so the time of our 
going 10° press, when the Synod were still in 
session. 


On Wednesday morning 22d inst., the com- 


mittee on the Narrative of the State of Religion,| 


presented their report which was read and 
adopted—together with a Resolution that the 


of our fellow Christians. The institution itself 


ent on the profits of its sales to keep the ma- 
chinery in motion, and to enlarge the extent of 


erable sum to aid them in prosecuting their so 


or more individuals in each congregation would: 


earnestly press the subject on the consciences) 


is now and must hereafter be entirely depend-| 


their shelves, which should be distributed amon 
the churches to carry light and comfort to every 


be infused into the church in this respect, and 
that many, responding to the call, will come 
forward to engage in the work with their whole 
heart. 

As a practical exemplification of the forego- 
ing, we will state a few facts. Mr. Washing- 
ton R. Carpenter, of his own motion, and on 
his own responsibility, recently purchased a lot 


cation, and engaged as a colporteur within the 
bounds of the Presbyterics of West Jersey and 
New Castle, replenishing his stock when neces-' 


pastors of the churches be requested to read 
the Narrative to their respective congregations. 
The committee appointed at the last meeting 
of Synod in October,.1644, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a weekly newspaper in the cily 
of ‘New York, made their report, which, after 
some discussion, was unanimously adopted, to- 
gether with the following Resolution recom- 
mended by the committee: 
Resolved, That this Synod will, as occasion} 
may require, use the columns of the Presby- 
terian as the medium of communication with 
the churches under their care, and recommend 
its circulation among the families of which they 
are composed. | 
The committee appointed last year to inquire 
into the subject of the alteration by the Tract 
Society, of works published by them, presented 
their report, which was read, together with a 
resolution, which, afler some deliberation, was 
indefinitely postponed. 


Synop oF Synod of 
Philadelphia held its annual meeting in the 
Central Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on 
the 15th inst., and was opened with a sound, 
practical discourse, by the Rev. Dr. McKinney, 
in the absence of the Moderator, the Rev. Dr. 
Grier. The Rev. James C. Watson, of Gettys- 
burg, was elected Moderator, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Andrews and Bradford, Clerks. The 
meeting was one of considerable interest. The 
attention of Synod was particularly called to 
the languishing state of religion, and to the be- 
nevolent operations of the church; and it is to 
be hoped, that the result of the conferences on| 
_ these subjects, will be a new impulse to greater 
religious effort. A proposition was made to 
consider the subject of slavery, particularly in 
reference to the action of the last General As- 


ar 

was also made to adopt the necessary prelimi- 
nary measures for a division of the Synod into 
two bodies, on account of the great extent of 
territory now occupied by it; but after much 
discussion, the whole subject was dismissed. 
Only two cases of complaint were adjudicated, 
and they both were happily and amicably settled. 
The Synod, after transacting a considerable 
amount of business, adjourned to meet next 
year in Chambersburg, Pa. 


— 


New Pressyrery.—The Synod of Ken- 
tucky, at its late sessions, created a new Pres- 
bytery, to be called the Presbytery of Bowlin 
Green, in the Green River country. 


Lasovur.—At the meeting of the 
Synod, of Philadelphia, Walter Lowrie, Esq.,| 
exhibited a pamphlet in octavo form, of Chinese} 
printing, and stated as a remarkable fact, and 
in proof of the cheapness of labour in China, 
that the actual cost of the printing and paper 
of such a pamphlet, was only one cent for fifty 
pages! This seems almost incredible. Let 
Christians think of it. For one cent they can 
put into the hands ofa poor, idolatrous Chinese,| 
fifty pages of the word of life. Shall not 
hundreds of thousands of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, be furnished on these terms to the 
overflowing population of a great Empire, by 
the lib2rality of American Christians ? 


Can se Done For tue Boarp or 
Puatication t—All that is required to give ef- 
ficiency to the Board of Publication, is that 
zealous individuals in the various sections of 
the church should assume a responsibility which] 
would imply little risk, and. gngage actively, if 
not personally, in the sale and distribution of 
the books in their respective neighbourhoods. 

Is there not in every congregation one or 
more individuals, who could purchase, accord- 
ing to the character of the congregation, from 
filty to five hundred dollars’ worth of these 
books, and, sustained by the recommendation of 
their pastors, sell them without loss and to the 
spiritual advantage of their fellow men? 

Is there not in every congregation some one 
young man, who from love of the cause or for 
sake of the discount, would take his wagon and 
carry the books to every family in the congre- 
gation ? 

Are there not in every congregation some de- 
voted females who would become responsible 
for the sale of any amount of books which should 
be entrusted to them by those who had purchas- 
ed them from the Board ? : 

Is not the session of every church prepared 
to use some effort in promoting the religious in- 
telligence of those entrusted to their spiritual 
supervision 
Is not every pastor disposed to undergo some 
Jabour in obtaining suitable books for his peo- 
ple, assured, as he must be, that his own use- 
fulness‘and happiness must keep pace with the 
religious intelligence of his flock 1 

Studeats of divinity in several instances have 
purchased a lot of books, and visiting destitu 
sections of country, in a few weeks have dispos- 
ed of the whole amount, and realized a consid 


tive Americans whose blood is raised to the 


sary. Being in earnest in his work, he secured 
the co-operation of several clergymen whose 
congregations he visited, and in a comparatively 
short time, he has accomplished very desirable 
results. In the Presbytery of West Jersey, 
with the countenance and aid of the Rev. 
Messrs. Janvier, Lawrence, Jones, Curran, 
Oakley, Williamson, Rodgers and Burtt, he dis- 
posed of books to the amount of two hundred 
and eighty-five dollars; and in the bounds of 
the Presbyteries of New Castle and Donegal, 
through the co-operation of the Rev. Messrs. 
Gayley, Love, Work, Wilson, Du Bois, Bur- 
rowes, Finney, and perhaps some others, he 
sold books to the amount of four hundred a 
three dollars. This is the work of one voluntary 
agent, who finds that the -discount allowed by 
the Board is sufficient for his support while he 
is prosecuting a work that he loves. Why 
are there not more such agents? - The Board 
cannot on their own risk employ them, but 
surely the Presbyteries might, with little or no 
risk, employ such agents in whom they could 
place confidence, and advancing them a small 
capital to lay in the necessary stock of books, 
give them their aid in circulating them among 
the people. 

It is a matter of regret to us that several of 
our ecclesiastical judicatories, instead of taking 
up this subject in earnest, have contented them- 
selves with adopting resolutions recommending 
the Board to lower the price of their books. 
Now we hesitate not to say, that the books of 
the Board, when the style and character of their 
execution are taken into account, are the cheap- 
est books offered to the public by any similar 
institution. We do not say it invidiously, but 
they will bear a comparison with those of the 
American Tract Society, which, although a 
much older institution, and constantly receiving 
large donations, does not offer its books at a 


its influence ; shall then those books lie idle 


heart? It is to be hoped that a new spirit will] 


of books from the store of the Board of Publi-} 


lion, the same being approved of by her Majesty 
and ordered to be carried into execution. He 
received the number awarded: without imploring 
mercy or a remission of the sentence, though) 
his sufferings were dreadful. He was convey-| 
ed to the Ordnance Medical-Hospita} to underg 
the process of ‘curing,’ when he will be drummed 
out of the regiment with the ‘Rogues’ March.’’ 

Had such a punishment been inflicted on y 
American slave, we should have had remon- 
strances from all the ecclesiastical bodies in the 
British Empire, as well_as the hot. firing of the 
secular press; but what would have been a 
barbarous punishment for an American slave, 
is only a just discipline for an honourable 
British soldier ! 


— 


Day or Fastino Praver.—At their 
last meeting, the Presbytery of Philadelphiaj 
recommended to the chuiches under their care, 
the observance of Wednesday, the 26th of No- 
vember next, as a day of fasting, humiliation,| 
and prayer, in reference to the languishin 
state of spiritual religion among the churches 
and the comparative inefficacy of means in the 
conversion of sinners, Let the day be kept in 
the true spirit of the appointment, and let min- 
isters, elders, and professors of religion, hum- 
ble themselves before God, and plead with him 
to revive his work in this day of prevailing er- 
ror, of dead formality, and worldly conformity. 
How blighted is the garden of the Lord, unless 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness enliven 
it, and the soft dews of heaven distil upon it! 


CatnepraL Worsnir.—lIt is well known 
that the cathedral worship in England, is little 
better than a farce, a sad proof that Chris- 
tianity is not much a gainer in the trans- 
fer of the old cathedrals from Popery to the 
Protestantism of the church of England. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, after giving a graphic description of the 
architectural grandeur of the cathedral of Litch- 
field, which was founded about the year 600, 
thus characterizes the worship which he there 
witnessed. Although it has the air of carica- 
ture, the reader may safely regard it as sober 
and sad truth. 


as men doomed to death from which an A\l- 
mighty power alone could deliver them, They 
were heard and sustained. "At length after a 
weary waiting, they descry a distant glimmer- 
ing light, and then they hear the faint strokes 
of distant oars, They almost fear to trustthei: 
senses ; they doubt, they fear, but they are not 
deceived ; their deliverer appears; they are 
received into his*boat exhausted with terror 
and fatigue, and soon, they are conveyed to a 
place of safety. “The sudden revulsion of 
feeling overpowers them. They alternately 
weep, and are transported with joy. They are 
saved. 

Have we no companion for this picture? 
Yes, it is but a resemblance of another still 
more thrilling. The sinner‘in his gaiety and 
thoughtlessness dreams not of danger. He 
laughs with the merry. He is enchanted with 
the scenes around him. Suddenly he finds 
himself in deep waters and surrounded by 
thcek darkness, His struggles to extricate 
himself only involve him in greater danger. 
Horror overspreads his mind, Each moment 
threatens to plunge him into ruin. He cries 
aloud, but hears only the frightful echo of his 
own despairing shout. He feels his utter help- 
lessness, and in his extremity pours out his 
tears and prayers. How horrible thus to perish ! 
But no, a still small voice whispers in his ear, 
there is yet hope! He waits, but how tedious 
are the passing hours! Each moment seems an 
age. Heis ready to abandon hope when a 
cheering light strikes upon his eye, and the 
voice of encouragement is heard; his heait is 
re-assured, One mighty to save appears, and 
soon he is rescued from the deep waters. The 
light of a glorious day shines upon his soul, he 
fecls—and is transported at the feeling—he| 
feels that he is saved. Sinner, have you felt no 
such terrors? You have cause to feel them. 
The danger is just as imminent whether you 
are sensible of it or not, and if you are not 
driven to this extremity here, you may expect 
to feel it in that world where there is no Sa- 
viour, and where all will be irretrievably lost. 


— 


“There are two fellows at the door, hid in 
black gowns, carrying long white wands; and 


AnotneR WatcuMaNn Fat_en.—We regret 
to learn by a note from a ministerial brother 


looking as meek as overfed Pharisees: one of 
them walks before you, and ushers you into a 
pew. ‘There are opposite to you a dozen boys, 
headed by two men, all dressed in white gowns, 
which are not long enough to hide dirty shoes 
and the fringe extremities of worn out trowsers. 
These are yclept “‘choristers,” and while you 
are wondering they commence singing a low 
chaunt in sweetest tones. 

“While this is proceeding, you may notice a 
dozen old maids, in every variety of dress that 
has been in vogue since Elizabeth’s time ; you 
may notice at their sides, on down cushions, as 
many lap dogs, lying or sitting in every attitude 
of canine devotion, and wearing blue or orange 
ribbons, as canonicals. In other pews are their 
lacqueys, practising taking snuff, or jensaigang| 
the stained windows and painted escutcheons, 
with the air of connoisseurs. Packed up in an- 
cient desks are the chaplains and dignitaries in 
full canonicals, with black gloves and white 
wristbands; they are leaning their heads upon 
their hands and scrutinizing their audience ; 


book cheaper, yet not any number of books. 
We will explain this. If one or more individ- 
uals should send to the Board, say ten dollars, 
for this sum they can purchase to the amount 
of $13.15, being 24 per cent. off the gross 
amount of books at the catalogue prices. Thus 
when the books are purchased in quantities to the 
amount of ten or more dollars, the price of each 
volume is diminished nearly one-fourth. Com- 
pare these terms with those of the Methodist 
Book Concern, who allow only seven per cent. 
premium on purchases amounting to $25. 
Surely, then, no Presbytery or Synod have 
a right to complain of prices, and they should 
very strictly inquire into the circumstances of 
the case before they adopt resolutions which 
are calculated to make an injurious impression. 


—— 


INDEPENDENT CaTuotic Caurcny.—We pre- 
sent to our readers some items in regard to the 
progress of this church in Germany. It now 
appears that some of these reformers have come 
to this country, and we see it noticed that a 
church on the avowed principles of this new 
reformation is about to be organized in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 7 


REBUKEs From AnroaD.—Although we dis- 
claim partnership with those exceedingly sensi- 


boiling point, at every insult from abroad on 
the customs and institutions of our country, yet 
we are free to confess that. our equilibrium is 
sometimes disturbed when looking over the 
foreign journals, at the discourtesy and gratuit- 
ous insult which we are called to encounter 
from foreign scribblers. Recently we were 
treated, as Americans, with unmeasured abuse| 
by the Canada papers, on account of the late 
occurrences in Lexington, Kentucky, and these 
were attributed to the thoroughly bad nature of 
our republican institutions; and yet, in the same 
papers, we had minute and most painful details 
of riots in Montreal, directed against a minister 
of the gospel, whose only offence was preach- 
ing the gospel, and for whose protection the 
civil authorities would not or could not inter- 
fere. So in our English and Scotch papers, a 
fierce outcry is raised against us, because some 
hundred pairs of hand-cuffs have recently been 
raised from the wreck of the late American 
steam frigate Missouri, and dark insinuations 
are thrown out, that this government vessel was 
designed to engage in the nefarious work of the 
slave trade; and from this circumstance, which 
any commander in the British navy could have 
easily explained in consistency with the usage 
of war vessels, which are always provided with 
irons for mutineers or prisoners of war, our 
country is stigmatized as barbarous beyond 
example. And yet, without a note of comment, 
they insert as an adjoining paragraph the fol- 
lowing morceau : | 

“The Lash at Woolwich.—On Friday morn- 
ing, at a quarter to seven, the troops were as- 
sembled on the garrison parade to hear the pro- 
ceedings of a garrison court-martial read out 
against James Callow, a trumpeter of the Royal 


Horse Artillery, who had been sentenced to re- 
ceive one hundred and fifty lashes, for stealing 


er in a lack-a-daisical manner; although the’ 
book is before him, his eyes wander all round 
the chapel. Then the choristers chaunt again, 
and at the end of every prayer it takes them 
full two minutes to sing “‘ar-r-men.” 

‘There is to be a homily to-day, and a hand- 
some priest, in most winning tones of persua- 
sive eloquence, implores the ladies to “love God,” 
assuring them the love of God is the “‘sovereignest 
thing on earth,” and encompasses all their du- 
ties. He then expatiates on the heavenly influ- 
ence of woman upon earth ; he paints her chari- 
ty, her softness of heart, her beauteous image, in 
the most glowing colours, and quite captivates 
the hearts of the old maids. His brother off- 
cials amuse the tediousnéss of the discourse by 
frequently pulling out their watches. ‘The 
flunkies rub up their hair and twitch their shirt 
collars.—The choristers are slyly plying at 
‘“‘odd-or-even” with marbles, under their white 
gowns. The red cloaks and crutches are think- 
ing of beef bones—hot soup—and gin. Sul he 
continues, elevating his gloved hands and turn- 
ing up his eyes, and at the conclusion, a series 0. 
stiff salutations are exchanged among the con 
gregation, and they all depart, edified—and 
with easy consciences.” 


A Scense.—The Mammoth cave of Kentucky 
is a vast limestone cavern, extending for many 
miles into the heart of the earth, and consisting 
of a labyrinth of passages and chambers, in 
tracing which, an inexperienced person would 
soon become hopelessly lost. Many niles 
from its entrance a river pursues its dark and 
solitary course, which the adventurous visitor 
is compelled to navigate in a boat. On one 
occasion a party of young men, under the con-| 
duct of a guide, and suitably provided with] 
torches, spent some hours in exploring this 
cavern, and while floating on this subterraneous 
stream in their frail boat, gavea loose to their 
exhuberant spirits, and laughed and sung until 
they made the overhanging arches echo with 
their merriment. In thoughtlessness they 
rocked the boat from side to side, when in a mo- 
ment it was capsized, andthey were thrown into 
the dark waters. The boat floated from them, 
their torches were extinguished, they were in im- 
penetrable darkness and far from humanaid. A\l- 
though regaining their feet they were submerged 
nearly to their necks, and alarmed and chilled, 
they felt that their exertions could avail no- 
thing for their rescue. The guide, with ready 
presence of mind, swam round them, encoura- 
ging them to retain their self-possession, and 
warning them of the certain peril of moving a 
single step. They were told that their only 
hope was in remaining still until the other guide, 
afier the lapse of hours, might become alarmed 
at their long absence and come to their rescue. 
Can imagination picture a more frightful scene 
than was here presented; midnight darkness 
enveloped them, the cold waters chilled their 
blood, no cries for aid could be heard by those 
without, they might have to wait for many 
-hours before the alarmed fears of their friends 
would stimulate them to send help, their 
strength in the meantime, might fail, and 
they be floated away on the dark river 
of death without leaving a vestige to tell their 
fate! What could they do? Lately gay and 
joyous, how sad and terrible their situation 
now! What! could they not make one effort 
for their safety? Not one. They could only 


the sum of six shillings and fourpence dag 


Bombardier George Hunter of the same batta- 


some of them with opera glasses. Then one 


in the neighbourhood, that the Rev. Amzi 
Francis, of the Presbytery of Long Island, and 
pastor of the church of Bridge Hampton, de- 
parted this life on Friday the 17th in.t. His 
illness was of short duration. Mr. Francis 
was a graduate of Middlebury College, and a 
student of the Princeton’ Theological Seminary. 
He was a sound preacher, a laborious pastor, 
and was greatly beloved by the people of his 
charge over whom he had presided in the min- 
istry for twenty-three years. It is worthy of 
note that this congregation have with them the 
graves of all their pastors, Of how few church- 
es can this be said ! 


Presbytery of Steu- 
ben met at Bath, New York, on the 7th of 
October. On the following day the Rev. L. 
Merril Miller was installed pastor over the First 


Peochyterian cherth of that place The Rev. 
Isaac W. Platt, Moderator, presided, and asked 


| the constitutional questions ; the Rev. Thomas 


Aitken, of Sparta, preached from 1 Cor. iv. 1; 
the Rev. A. F. H.. Powell, of Dundee, gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Lewis 
Cheeseman, of Groveland, to the people. 

At Port Byron, New York, September 10, 
the Rev. William T. Van Doren was installed 
pastor over the First Presbyterian church of 
Mentz, by the Presbytery of Steuben. The 
Rev. Edwin H. Reinhart, Moderator, presided, 
and asked the constitutional questions; the 
Rev. John Gosman, D.D., preached the ser- 
mon ; the Rev. L. Merril Miller gave the charge 


to the minister, and the Rev. Thomas Aitken,’ 


to the people. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Discourses. By Willigm Anderson. Glasgow, 1844, 
Robert son, 12mio. pp. 346. 

For the above volume we are indebted to the publisher’ 
in Scotland. The author is the pastor of the Relief 
church, John street, Glasgow, There are twelve dis- 
courses on miscellaneous subjects embraced in the volume, 
all of which evince a shrewd, discriminating and vigorous 
mind, which not only comprehensively grasps a subject, 
but unfolds it in an original style. As our limits forbid 
an analysis of any of the discourses, we can only com- 
mend them for their general excellence, and express an 
opinion that they might with advantage be republished in 
this country. 


A Book ror THE Sassatn, in three parts, 1. Origin, de- 
sign, and obligation of the Sabbath. 2. Practical im- 
provement of the Sabbath. 3. Devotional exercises 
fur the Sabbath, By J. B. Waterbury, author of 
“ Advice to a Young Christian, and The Happy 
Christian.” New York, 1845, Robert Carter: Phila- 
delphia, Wm. S. Martien, 18mo., pp. 246. 

_ Mr. Waterbury is known to the Christian public as 
the author of two useful books, and the present lays claim 
to“the same character. The plan and execution we 
alike admire. Not only is the doctrine of the Sabbath 
stated, but helps of the right kind are afforded for its prac- 
tical and profitable observance. It is a devotional buok, 
and we should like to see it diffused by thousands over 
the land, as an aid to the great. efforts now made for 
rescuing the holy day of the Lord from desecration. 


Memoir or Joun D. Lockwoon, being reminiscences of a 
Son by his Father. New York, 1845, Robert Carter : 
Philadelphia, Wm. S. Martien, 18mo. pp. 252 
This is the memorial of a fond parent to a beloved 

and amiable son, and although the subject was not par- 

ticularly distinguished, yet he afforded an example of dili- 

gence, filial affection, and piety, which is worthy of imi- 

tation, 

Pamphlets.—The Eclectic Magazine for October is an 
excellent number, the articles being selected with great 
care, .The engraving in front is beautiful and soft; it is 
by Sartain, by whose illness the appearance of the num- 
ber has been somewhat delayed. 

The Necessity of the Atonement; a sermon by the 
Rev. James H. Thornwell, D.D. The author of this dis- 
course ‘has impressed upon it the evidences of a clear and 
vigorous mind, elevating it above the ordinary standard 
of such compositions, and bringing out with particular 
force the topics he discusses. ‘The principles on which 
he sets out are unquestionably trne, that punishment and 
guilt are inseparable, and that legal substitution is practi-| 
cable. ‘These points established, all false systems on this 
subject are easily overthrown. We have sinned, we are 
condemned, unconditional pardon is impossible in the 
nature of the case, Christ, becomes a substitute, his vica- 
rious sufferings are presented, faith. appropriates, the jus- 
tice of God is satisfie@,:wé ‘are saved. How simple, and 
yet how magnificent the plan of redemption! ‘The reader 
of the discourse will fiud a beautiful development of these 
doctrines. 

Slavery, its Nature, Evils, and Remedy. By the Rev 
Robert D. Morris, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Newtown, Pa. 

The views of the author of this sermon are generally’ 
sound and judicious, He admits the evils of slavery, and 
the desirableness of its extinction, but he is opposed to the 
principles and measures of those who would precipitate a 
change which would be attended with consequences only 
evil. His reasonings on these points are forcible, and 
we anticipate good from the prevalence of such views, 


We have received the tirst number of The Covenanter,| 


devoted to the principles of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church; a monthly, edited by the Rev. James M. Wil 


pray, and pray they did, with deep earnestness: 


son, It gives promise of being ably conducted, althoug 


we dissent from some of the principles avowed by the] 
Edivor, 

We have received also, the Evangelical Repository, 
Christian Parlour Magazine, Mother’s Magazine, the 
Mother’s Journal, the American Protestant, and the 
Family Circle. | 


For the Presbyterian. 
RAMBLES ABOUT NEW YORK.—NO. IL. 

The Annual Fair of the American Institute at 
Niblo’s is an occurrence of considerable impor- 
tance ; and as the exhibition for the present year 
has just closed, it may be as well, before the 
interest created by it has somewhat died away, 
to give this week a record of a visit to it, instead 
of pursuing our rambles amongst other scenes 
of a more permanent Character. A mere cata-| 
logue of the various articles exhibited, would 
fill a book, and it is not our intention to attempt 
the mention of a tithe of them. To those who 
have it in their power to attend this annual exhi- 
bition no description can serve the purpose of a 
visit. As Americans, interested in the progress 
of the arts and manufactures in their country, 
as men desirous of witnessing the advance of 
their fellows in every branch of industry—as 
Christians who look upon each wonder of crea- 


tive power and each specimen of human skill as| . 


reflecting the glory of the Maker of all—they 
should go to this great Show-house, so full of 
food for study and reflection. But to such as 
have not this privilege, the sketch that our limits 
enable us to give, meagre though it must be, 
may not be wholly unacceptable. 

Entering from Broadway, we pass down an 
avenue crowded with elegant engravings and 
lined with stoves and shower baths of every 
pattern and every price. The conveniences 
of that desideratum, a good cooking stove, it is 
needless here to enlarge upon, as every house- 
keeper knows them; but the shower bath is a 
thing of not such general reputation. He who 
dwells by the river side or the sea shore, con- 
tents himself with a daily plunge when the 
days are hot, and the stir of water has every 
where a pleasant sound—nor thinks of shiver- 
ing into the surf after the leaves have yellowed ; 
and the citizen, even with the Croton veining 
his house, forgets his regular visit to the bath 
room, afier the dog days, and dresses himself un- 
dipt. The healthful exercise is neglected when 
it is no longer considered a luxury, or the ef- 
fort to be made is greater than the pleasure ex- 
perienced. But a shower bath by the bed side 
is not only a convenience at any season, but 
ceasing to be a temptation, becomes a monitor. 
By its use moreover, the drowsiness of first 
waking is put to flight, and the whole system 
invigorated and better fitted for the pleasures 
and duties of the day. 

Turning to the left, we pass a couple of wo- 
men making lace. Each has a pillow on her 
lap, in the middle of which, and in almost a solid 
mass, are stuck multitudes of well worn pins. 
From these pins, whose position gives figure to 
the fabric, diverge numberless little threads 
wound upon bobbins that lie in several piles 
upon the pillow. ‘The womens’ fingers are 
in continual motion, turning and twisting the 
threads, removing the bobbins from pile to 
pile, and taking the outside pins that are use- 
less where they are, and sticking them where 
the lace is yet unformed. In the fountain 
close by, is a curious invention called the sy- 
phonic propeller, It is a boat moving in an 
elevated circular canal. It receives its motion 
from the force of the water discharged through a 
syphon descending on either side; and these 
syphons are continually supplied by the fluid 
rising through the bottom of the boat as it ad- 
vances. Scattered around the fountain are the 
ploughs and horse powers ; and near by the en- 
trance from this open situation to the large room, 
the children are watching the vibration of a 
large swinging car, moved by those within, who 
pull alternately one of the two ropes running 


upon pulleys overhead. Further on are the con- 
fecliOticry roOMs, whore the-tablos are groaning 


under the good things, and the younger people! 


are lingering to admire the heaps of candies, 
and dainty sweetmeats. Here cooking is going 
on for those who have become hungry from 


sight seeing, and the savoury smell of oysters! 


mingles with the fragrance of hot coffee and 
the rich odour of tarts and confections, 

Betore we have passed the tempting delicacies 
here spread out, our ears are saluted with the 
rattle of wheels and cranks ; and we soon find 
ourselves amongst the new inventions for saving 
labour. Here are hemp rotting, leather tan- 
ning, clothes washing, and egg hatching ma- 
chines, and many others new in their purpose, or 
improvements on former ones. Here is an in- 
vention for opening and shutting large gates 
without dismounting from the carriage that is to 
pass through them, and on the tables are va- 
rious models of bridges, locomotives, and -rail- 
ways, 

Let us ascend these steps to the gallery where 
we may have a commanding view of the grand sa- 
loon which as yet we have not entered. Around 
the walls in the gallery are hung paintings, signs, 
banners and daguerreotypes ; and among some 
beautiful specimens of needlework here shown, 
is the Declaration of Independence exquisitely 
sewed in small print, like letters, a performance 
that must have cost many an hour of close and 
careful application. Here too are broad cloths 
and kerseymeres from Lowell, made by the 
famous literary factory girls, fine and elegantly 
wrought shirts, almost too delicate to be worn ; 
some good specimens of worsted work, and a 
quantity of India rubber fabrics in a case con- 
taining the original letter to the manufacturer 
from the Bey of ‘Tunis, thanking him for some 
articles of his workmanship. 

The scene presented to one standing at the 
east end of the gallery and looking down upon 
the large show-room, is exceedingly fine. The 
most exquisitely carved and splendid silver 
ware, urns, vases, salvers and cutlery dazzle 
the eye with their glitter; and rich, cut glass 
work, refracting the sun-light streaks every thing 
around with beautiful lines. ‘Tables and pianos 
of rose wood and mahogany, present surfaces 
as bright as mirrors, Feathers and artificial 
flowers, and the velvet of o(tomans give richness 
to the scene; and thousands of the most com- 
mon articles, shoes, brushes and barrels, seem to 
have put on their holiday looks for this occasion. 
Neither do they appear out of place, or insignifi- 
cant amidst the splendour of costlier objects. 
They add rather to the show and receive their 
meed of admiration; just as the pretty rus- 
tic maiden in simple muslin, looks not unat- 
tractive, and is not unnoticed by the side of roy- 
alty flashing with diamonds. 


How strangely different are some of the arti- 
cles before us, and to what various ideas do they 
give rise! Here are miniature ships, cannon 
and locomotives, seemingly prepared for a race 
of pigmies ; and there cakes of perfumed soap 
measured by feet, glass vessels that might have 
served Goliath for goblets, and monster-vegeta- 
bles and mammoth fruits, fit to feast a company 
of giants. Here are spectacles and artificial 
eyes made by those that can see for the weak- 
sighted or mutilated; and there quilts and 
counterpanes wrought by those to whom life is 
@ continual darkness, to add to the pleasure of 
such as have their sight. But the strange and 
beautiful things seem endless, Wonderful 


‘is the faculty that could design, and the skill 


that could execute, such ingenious and elab- 
orate contrivances. How much more won- 
derful that higher power that itself created 
this other, and how infinitely more exalted the 
wisdom and capacity displayed in the formation 


of a single one of that heaving crowd of human} 


beings now admiring these lifeless specimens 
of human skill, than the collected energies of a 
world, shaping and wonderfully transforming 
matter already existing, but unable to create an 
atom. 


hibition, let us look in for a moment upon the 


prise. Every principle laid down, in regard to 


that particular way [by applause,] to keep it in. 


Before leaving this great and interesting Ex-| 


remains of that monster, the Hydrarchos or 
Water-King, occupying a separate apartment by 
themselves. The bones of this animal were 
recently found in a limestone formation in Ala- 
bama, by Dr. Koch. An idea of its size may 
be formed by imagining about 120 rough square 
stones, the largest a foot, and the smallest 3 
inches either way, placed one after the other, 
and furnished with jaw bones four feet in length. 
Allowing for the cartilage that connected the 
different bones of the vertebrae, the creature must 
have measured nearly 150 feet from head to 
tail. If these fossils all belonged to one crea-| 
ture, may it not have been the leviathan we 
read of in the 41st chapter of Job, who, “when! 
he raised himself up, the mighty were afraid,” and 
‘‘who made the deep to boil like a pot, and the 
sea like a pot of ointment ?” 

We understand, however, that certain anato-| 
mists consider these remains as those of several 
different animals, ingeniously arranged, so as 
to appear to have belonged to but one. We 
look forward with some interest to the next 
number of the proceedings of the Boston Natv- 
ral History Society, which, we understand, will 
throw light on the subject. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DR. CHALMERS ON THE POWER OF LITTLES. 
ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF MISSIONS. 

The power of littles is a happy phrase, 
coined by Dr. Chalmers, to express the true 
method of bringing out the power of masses, 
namely by awakening every individual to do his 
part, however small. The aggregate of these} 
small efforts and contributions isamazing. Dr. 
Chalmers had determined not to be present al 
the late General Assembly at Inverness; but, 
after they had convened, he was so much missed, 
that he was sent for, by a letter which had the 
signature of no less than twenty-one clergymen. 
He made one of his noble, off-hand, practical 
speeches. It was in behalf of the Sustentation 
Fund; but the extracts which I am about to 
make, apply with all their force to the raising 
of funds to our great Foreign Missionary enter- 


Scotland, applies to America. Our cause, like 
that which the Doctor was advocating, requires 
'o be sustained, not by sudden, electric impulses, 
but by a concerted, steady, abiding activity. 
He deprecated mere outbursts of feeling: 

“If” said he, “I succeed in making any 
impression on the consciences and understand- 
ings of my hearers this evening, I would ad- 
vise them, instead of making it come out in 


Let them go to their respective neighbourhoods ; 
let them employ as much mechanism as they 
can in their different districts, for increasing the 
number and zeal of contributors, and get the 
contributors to follow in their footsteps. If 1 
could only get them to do that, then I would say 
one point is gained. ‘There is no want of will- 
ingness in the people to give, if they were pro- 
perly addressed by an efficient agency; but 
there is a want of willingness in the people to 
act.” ‘TI am tired of every thing else, but 
practical results; and if practical results are 
not obtained, then I would just say, that every 
thing like exhibition, every thing like what is 
called eloquence, every thing like theatrical im- 
pression, so far from doing good, does a world 
of mischief. I have been long so impressed.” 

Dr. Chalmers greatly approves of congregua- 
tional associations as a method of raising mo- 
ney; and the experience of the Free Church, in 
this regard, is startling and conclusive. For 
this one object, the amount raised by associa- 
tions, in the year ending August 15th, is $90,- 
000. ‘+ My direct and uniform experience is, 
and 1 believe there is not a single exception to 
itin the whole history and progress of the Sus- 
tentation Fund, that when a clergyman takes it 
in hand, and zealously prosecutes it, and delivers 
upon it his testimony, and gives his declared and 
obvions countenance to the doings of the office- 
bearers, he never fails, he has not been known 
to fail in a single instance, to make up a pros- 
perous and effective association; and therefore 
I do say that it is on a higher vantage ground 
that I address you, when so many ministers 
have invited me to come amongst you ; for, from 
their known influence among the people of their 
respective neighbourhoods, and throughout the 
church at large, if I could induce them to direct 
the attention of their people to the interests of 
the Sustentation Fund, I have no doubt we 


out, as far as may be, a system of subdivision 
among all the members of a family. I must 
repeat it, that it is a most diseased state of a con- 

regation, to be trusting to the rich.” “If I were 
to state the full extent of my confident expecta- 
tions, I should be considered as great a Utopian | 
as I was considered two years ago, when | ven- 
tured to predict (what is verified) that £100,000 
would be raised. But I have a feeling of as 
great clearness as I had then, that I see my way 
to £300,000.” 

These principles, which, under God’s bless- 
ing, Dr. Chalmers has so successfully inculcated 
in Scotland, and in accordance with which, a 
struggling and persecuted Church has raised 
such surprising sums of money, are suited to 
our own condition and wants in the United 
States. Instantly might our missionary effort 
be quadrupled, without a sensible strain on any 
part, if our churches could only be brought up 
to a uniform and systematic method of giving. 
If those churches, on our ecclesiastical map, 
which give nothing to the cause, were painted 
black, there are tracts of country which would 
lie in sad eclipse. Whole Presbyteries have 
slept over the matter, year after year. The — 
burden is most unequally divided. Those who 
actually give, do not complain. They know 
who has said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. But why should so many thou- 
sands of church members be deprived of the 
luxury of aiding in this work? Jor. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

Do we Christians realize where we are going ? 
That we are going to heaven, if our hopes are 
well founded? Yes, we are ready to say, that 
is what we expect and are living for. It is said 
that actions speak more truly than words. [ 
trust it is not true in this instance, or it speaks 
sadly for many, very many. Can it be possible 
that we realize that we may possibly in a few 
hours, and must certainly in a few years, be in 
that glorious place where God dwells in his 
glory, in that place of perfect purity and holiness, 
and love, where there is no levity or trifling or 
vanity, and where all is so vastly different from 
all that we have ever experienced, that, it has 
not even “entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive of it,” and yet act as wedo? Were some 
intelligent creature ignorant of the facts of the 
case, to be told that there were met together a 
company of travellers, all bound to one glorious 
and happy land, each expecting there to receive 
honours, preferment, and riches, would he not 
in the simplicity of his heart suppose them to be 
engaged in discourse about their destined ha- 
ven and their future prospects, about the difh- 
culties and dangers of the road, (if there were 
such) and the means of overcoming them, and 
advancing safely and pleasantly onwards? and 
if their conduct by the way would affect their 
future prospects, would he not suppose that they 
would be engaged in devising means for “ lay- 
ing up treasure there,” and in providing “* bags 
that wax not old,” and in encouraging one an- 
other by advice? But to what conceivable jour- 
ney or destination can the important journey of 
life, and our glorious rest, be compared? We 
are the travellers, and we are passing onward 
swifter than ** the weaver’s shuttle,” and do we 
seem anxious in a corresponding manner about 
our destined port? Look into a social circle of 
Christians, how are they passing their golden 
moments? In talking of all the vain frivolities 
of the day, and ransacking all corners for a 
trifling topic to pass away the tardy hours; 
while the rich and boundless fields for thought 
and conference, heaven with all its glories, its 
happiness, its inhabitants, its worship; Christ 
with all his wonderful love for poor sinners, his 
sufferings, his exaltation; the Holy Spirit, with 
all his divine influences, his consolations to us, 
and -the griefs he receives from us; God the 
Father, with his infinite justice, his tender mercy, 
his utter incomprehensibility, all lie unexplored. 
Perhaps they may touch upon religious subjects, 
as to speak of the last church building, or the 
last sermon, or the popular preacher, or some 
other thing equally approaching spiritual things. 
Now do these things show minds intent on our 
great and high destinies, on the glory of God, 
and the enjoyment of him in heaven? To judge 
from all analogy, we must say they do not. 
And yet who can deny that these things are so? 
Have we not all lamented over them again and 
again, and resolved amendment? It is a sad 


should have such vigorous and well conducted 
associations, as would prevent aid-receiving con- 
gregations from being such an incubus on the 
church, as they are at this moment.” 


In regard to the small contributions of the 
poor, he says: ‘ He who refuses the poor man’s 
penny, because it is of small pecuniary value, 
notwithstanding its high moral value, is obstruct- 
ing the advances of the gospel--is obliterating 
one of the lineaments of the new creature in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘ People reason thus : 
suppose that £100 a year is received from two 
wealthy individuals in a congregation, and sup- 
pose that an equal sum is received in small con- 


tributions from two hundred individuals; they 


are apt to attach most value to the first, to the 
disparagement of the small contributions. Now, 
pecuniarily they are the same, but morally and 
Spiritually the one is infinitely of higher impor- 
tance than the other.” ‘* When people ask how 
much they should give, I say I cannot tell arith- 
metically, but | can answer you morally; and 
can supply the data on which your consciences 
may decide—Give no more than God has given 
you.” 

“There is a great delusion on this subject. 
A penny or two pence a week does not sound 
magnificently; it does not fall on the ear like 
the sound of a thousand pounds. So when you 
hear of thousands being contributed in Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow, you are apt to think that the 
pennies and two pences are very insignificant, a 
mere drop in the ocean, mere dust in the bal- 
ance, and that it is not worth while to encourage 
the enterprise of Christian charity in so low a 
walk as this.” He then relates the experiment 
of a young lady, his own relation, in a country 
town, who had assigned to her a district chiefly 
of hand-loom weavers. On her first effort, her 


weekly collection was 1s. 4d. She plied them) 


with tracts, held all sorts of converse with them, 
and gave them every information on the subject, 
and in this way she came so effectually to their 
consciences, and so recommended the good 
working of the scheme, that in the course of 
two or three months she worked up the collec- 
tion to 5s, 4d. a week. The sum added to the 
collection was thus equal to an increase of £10 
a year; and [ do not overrate, when I say there 
are 10,000 such districts in the territory of the 
Free Church; so that the same operation, car- 
ried over its length and breadth, would give an 
increase of no less than £100,000 a year. 
wish you would take a lesson from this, and let 
it be extended over the whole country. You 
can treble the whole amount of what has already 
been contributed, very easily, if people are not 
carried away by the glare and delusion of mu- 
nificent sums and mere generalities. If I 
could get the collectors to do their duty, the 
whole sum might be easily trebled, and come 
up to £240,000 a year; while, by looking only 
after thousands of pounds, and neglecting pen- 
nies, you not only throw away the present good, 
but I look with very great alarm for the con- 
tinuance of the system.” 


‘Allow me,” says Dr. C., “to impress on 
all, the importance of interesting children in 
this cause. The head of a house, with two chil- 
dren, who gives three pence a week, might, for 
example, put down his own name for a penny, and 
a penny for each of his two children. The con- 
sequence of this will be, that the children will 
be brought up in the habit of giving, and when 
they are old they will not depart from it. I 
would say this—do not put in a single sum, eve 
a penny, for a whole family, but rather follo 


thing, and a matte? for much regret, that so 
small a portion of our time and of our earnest 
thoughts is occupied with divine things. When 
shall the days come when they who fear the 
Lord shall speak often one to another, and 
when the Lord shall hear it, and a book of re- 
membrance be written before him for them? It 
will be a happy day when out of the abundance 
of our hearts our mouths shall speak continu- 
ally of those things that belong to our peace; 
then will we look to our work as the business 
of our lives; then the blessing of the Lord will 
be upon us and our labours, and “ light and 
truth shall go forth out of Zion,” and * the de 
sert shall bud and blossom as the rose,” 


M.S. N. 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE SPIRIT NOT WITHDRAWN. 

In the present alarming dearth of revivals 
the following instances of the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God in different parts of the land, nar- 
rated in the correspondence of the Colporteurs 
of the American Tract Society, will interest and 
cheer the hearts of our readers, 

Mr. Leonard Foster, a colporteur in Cortland 
county, New York, mentions a revival that has 
been in continuance in the town of Virgil for 
several months, which commenced soon afier 
his visit to the families. ‘The impenitent first 
began to express religious interest. At the last 
communion seven een united with one church, 
and it is expected that several more will on the 
next. 

Mr. Martin Hathawayewrites that there-has 
been an outpouring of the Spirit of God in one 
part of his field, (Florida) and about twelve or 
fifteen have been added to the churches. Many 
more are under conviction of sin. The Bibles 
and religious books that have been placed in 
the families of the people, have been iustrumen- 
tal in forming a number of day schools and 
Sabbath schools. 

Mr. P. C. Holt, in giving an account of the 
meeting of the Maumee Valley Presbytery, a few 
weeks since, writes: ‘“ After the business of 
presbytery was over there was an unwillingness 
to have the meetings closed. One of the minis- 
ters remained and continued the meetings, which 
we hope have been the means of much good ; 
eight are already rejoicing in hope, and others 
are inquiring what they must do to be saved. 
‘This is.in a place where the people only employ 
a minister one-fourth of thetime. We hearand 
see indications of good in various places in the 
Maumee Valley. There appears to be a stir 
among the dry bones, and we hope to see them 
clothed with flesh.” 

Rev. J. H. Bate, of Alabama, speaks of re- 
vivals in several churches, and mentions that 
one of his associates in that State writes “in 
glowing language of revivals of religion in his 
field, and appears to be constantly engaged in 
protracted meetings.” 

Rev. Aaron Jones, of North Carolina, speaks 
of attending a meeting where he preached and. 
circulated books, and where the Lord blessed 
the truth dispensed to the awakening and hope- 
ful conversion of eight souls. He also writes, 
“ T have just heard from a church I visited last 
year in Cumberland county, where I preached 
three times and circulated many volumes. The 
people have since been graciously revived, and 
about twenty have been added, to the church;” a 


result which they regard as connected with that 
visit. 
Mr. Heman Packard, of New Orleans, writes, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


*‘We have evidence that the Spirit of the Lo 
is among us here in New Orleans, as manifest 
ed in the increasing interest in the two, th 
and sometimes four prayer-meetings in a day 
held for three weeks in Dr. Scott’s church 
Some sinners are awakened, and I hope 
converted ; sixteen united with that church la 
Sabbath by profession. Pray for New Orleans, 
and do not sia by asking too little ; open your 
mouths wide. Pray especially for about one 
hundred Roman Catholics who have lately be- 
gun to study the Bible. A few of them are 
evidently u in some measure 
the 


Rev. J. M. Penick, whose field is in Kentucky, 
ives the following cheering results of his la- 
Coste’ “At the meetings I have held myself 


the influence 
init of God. Pray for them and for| 


and in connection with other brethren, the 
have been sixty-eight conversions within the 
last three months, and this encouraging result 


has been brought about mainly through the 
means ‘affor by your Society: at least | 
know that to be the case with rd to*thirty- 


eight of the numbér. Many individuals have 
assured me that their attention was first drawa 
to holy thoughts by some book or Tract of the 
Society, and I have been continually cheered on 
my way by the thanks and blessings of those 
who, for the first time, had religious instruction 
and religious books to read, and who for the 
first time knelt around the family altar. ” 

He mentions one neighbourhood of seventy- 
nine families where twenty-seven had no Bible, 
and none of the whole number had any religious 
books, and where one in six of the grown per- 
sons could neither read or write. He visited 
this neighbourhood with a Christian brother, 
and the result of their labours was a powerful 
revival of religion and the hopeful conversion) 
of thirteen souls. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE—FAST DAY. 
The Presbytery of Carlisle at their late mect- 
ing adopted the following resolutions: 5 
Whereas, It appears from the conversation) 
on the state of religion, that vital godliness with- 
in the bounds of this Presbytery is lamentably 
low; and whereas, this Presbytery is under ob- 
ligation to the great head of the Church, to use 
all scriptural means for the revival of pure and 


undefiled religion in our bounds, therefore, 


Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
churches under our care, to hold a series of re- 


ligious exercises, at such time as they may deem} 


expedient, and that each church appoint a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, immediately 
before entering upon such exercises. 

Resolved, That Committees of Presbytery, to 
be selected by the pastor and session of each 
church, be appointed to make presbyterial vis'- 
tations on these occasions, to the churches ob- 
serving this recommendation. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LOOK AND BE SAVED. 
Isa. xiv. 22. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth ; for I am God, and there is none else. 

It is such a look as is connected with salva- 
tion. It is the same as to believe. It is faith. 
Different terms are used in the scriptures to de- 
scribe faith, according to the various aspects in 
which the Lord Jesus is there held up to view. 
«¢ When the flesh and blood of Christ, (or his 
incarnation and satisfaction,) are exhibited as 
meat indeed, and drink indeed, faith, in con- 
formity to this, is called eating and drinking of 
the same; when Christ is held forth as a refuge, 
faith is a flying to him for safety; and when 
he is represented as a door, faith is an entering 
in by him.” Faith is a receiving of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a resting upon him for salva- 
tion. 
offered ; we rest upén him as the foundation of 
our hope. So we are to look to him as the 
author and finisher of our faith—as the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world— 
as the one who came to seek and to save the 
lost, and who is able and mighty to save. 

There may be an allusion to the brazen ser- 
pent, Num. xxi. The Israelites murmured) 
and the Lord sent fiery serpents among them. 
Many were bitten, and much people of Israel 
died. Moses was commanded to make a fiery 
serpent of brass; he did so, and put it upon a 
pole; and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of 
brass, he lived. Here was a type of Christ 
Hence the Saviour says: As Moses lified up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must th 
Son of man be lifted up. When ye have lifted 
up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I 
am he. And I, if | be lifted up from-the earth, 
will draw all men unto me. Jesus has been 
lifted up upon the cross; his own self bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree; he has died, 


the just for the unjust, that he might reconcile! 


us to God; and now he invites us to look unto 
him and be saved. Weare dying with sin, and 
we are to look to Christ for life. 

” As there is no Saviour but Jesus, so there is 
no salvation but by looking to him forit. And 
salvation is deliverance from sin. This is the 
direful evil which is working our ruin. It cor- 
rupts us in every part, and renders us unfit for 
the holy society and employments of Heaven. 
Happiness depends not so much upon place as 
upon character. To be prepared for Heaven, 
our corrupt natures must be renovated—sin 
must be removed—we must not only be delivered 
from condemnation, but from corruption. Jesus 
saves from sin, and in so doing, delivers from 
wrath. 

And he invites all the ends of the earth ta look 
and be saved. ‘The invitation is general. It 
covers the wide world; it reaches to every na- 
tion and tribe, to every family and every indi- 
vidual, Itis free. It implies no merit on the 
part of those invited, nor does it admit of any. 
Salvation is offered as a free gift, and there is 
no merit in accepting a gift. 

*« He makes no hard condition; 
’Tis only, Look and live!” 


The invitation is sincere. The Lord Jesus 
never trifles. He means just what he says. His 
sincerity is seen in his agony in the garden, in 
his groans upon the cross, in all he said and did. 
He is sincere when he says to the ends of the 
earth, Look unto me and be ye saved. And the 
invitation is earnest and pressing. He who 
gives it seems unwilling to take any denial. He 
presses his claims in various forms; he uses 
every variety of expression in order to gain at- 
tention, and persuade poor miserable sinners to 
accept the benefits he offers them. He holds 
up life—eternal life—and inquires, Why will ye 
die? Again he says, Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock, &c. He addresses all condi- 
tions and classes—every variety of character. 
Sinners of every grade are invited to look to 
Jesus and be saved. Are you young? He 
says to you, Look and live! Are you aged? 
He says to you, Look and live! Are your sins 
many and great? He is a great Saviour, and 
“# says to you, poor sinner, to you, Look and 
ive 3 

There is a connection between faith and sal- 
vation, They who look are saved; they who 
do not be saved. Hence 

riety of calling faith a saving grace. nd, 

‘ Every one who hears the pe is authorized 
to believe it, and the salvation it offers. 
It is glad tidings to all people. Jesus says to 
all, Look and be saved. Every one who hears 
should believe—look to him by faith—trust in 
him as his Saviour—and thus appropriate to 
himself the general offer, and make his own 
calling and election sure. Look — 


- — 


r How can we expect to live with God in hea 
ven, if we love not to live with him on earth? 


We receive him as the gift of God freely| 


| 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
From late Foreign Journals received at the office of the 
Presbyterian. 

Antt-State Caurcn Movement.—We un- 
derstand that several of the leading Dissente 
of Glasgow, lay and clerical, met on Tuesday 
morning at breakfast, in the Assembly Rooms, 
for furthering the formation of an Anti-State 
Church Association in Glasgow. The company 
was highly respectable. Several important mat- 
ters connected with the proposed association 
were discussed, and a large and influential in- 
terim committee appointed to take the requisite 
steps for the formation of the Society. —Glasgow 


oF Durtiine 1n HanoveR.— 
The Hanoverian Government has just deter- 
mined to put an end to duelling, and for that 
purpose has ordered all the laws against it, and 
which were erroneously supposed to have been 
abrogated, to be strictly enforced. A captain 
in the cavalry, M. de Felsiger, has already been 
condemned to fifieen days’ imprisonment for 
sending a challenge, and the King has, more- 
over, forbidden him to wear henceforth the Han- 
overian uniform. 3 


Aprroacnine Meetine at LivERPooL To 
Promorr Curistran Unton.—The Anti-May- 
nooth Committee have resolved that at least 
twelve deputies shall be present from their body, 
and a larger number has been nominated, in 
order to secure that attendance. Amongst 
those who, we believe, have agreed to go, are 
the Chairman (Sir C. E. Smith, Bart.,) Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth (Church of England,) Rev. 
John Blackburn (Congregational minister,) Rev. 
Charles Prest (Wesleyan,) Rev. A. S. Thelwall 
Church of England,) and R. B. Seeley and 
ohn Dean Paul, Esqrs. (both well-known and 
much res members of the Established 
Church.) We have no doubt that the meeting 


will be large and influential.— Watchman. 


Prutrve Mernopist Connecrion.—The 
statistics of this body, published by its last Con- 
ference in June, are as follows:—Total number 
of members, 87,770; itinerant preachers, 506; 
local preachers, 7,794; class leaders, 5,089; 
Sabbath scholars, 81,455; gratuitous teachers, 
15,266; connectional chapels, 1,189; rented 
rooms, &c., 3,652; Sabbath schools, 994.— 
Primitive Methodist General Minutes, 1845. 


Conversions To THE Roman CaTHOLIC 
Cuaurcu.—The Rev. Charles Bridzes, late of 
Oriel College, Oxford, has been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. Roscombe Pole, 
Esq., Churchwarden of Bridgewater, with his 
lady, three sisters, and the members of his 
establishment, has also seceded from the Estab- 
lished Church, and entered the Roman commv- 
nion. . One of the ladies is, we understand, Mrs. 
Anstice, widow of the late Professor Anstice, of 
King’s College, London. Other secessions from 
the Establishment are expected to take place in 
a short time. Mr. Pole has announced the se- 
cession of himself and family to the Rev. Mr. 
Nihill, vicar of Bridgewater. 


Conversion To Rome.—The Rev. W. F. 
Wingfield, said to be a relative of Mr. Ward’s, 
has announced his withdrawal from the minis- 
try of the Church of England. Such circum- 
stances as these, which are now becoming of 
almost daily occurrence, form a sufficient reply 
to some correspondents, who “wonder at our 
want of charity,” in expecting that those who 
think with Mr. Ward should also act with him. 
— Standard. | 


CoNVERSION FROM THE CuurRcH oF RomE.— 
Miss J. A. Pinnington, of Upper Bedford street, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, has renounced Ro- 
manism, and become a convert to the Protes- 
tant church. She, it is lamentable to say, is 
suffering nota little persecution from her pre- 
vious acquaintances from her adoption of the 
Protestant faith.—Liverpoc! Standard. 


Tue Prorestant Caurcn at JERUSALEM. 
—Constantinople, August 28.—I am happy to 
inform you that our Ambassador, Sir Stratford 
Canning, has at length succeeded in obtaining 
a firman or permission to build a Protestant 
church at Jerusalem. I understand that his 
Excellency, in his late audience with the Sultan, 
had the satisfaction of receiving from his High- 
ness’s own lips a declaration to this effect. 


Jesurts.—The province of England contain- 
ed 140 Jesuits in 1841, and 164 in 1844. The 
Jesuits have 33 establishments, houses, colleges, 
residences, or simple houses, They show them- 
selves more openly than in other countries, and 
the colleges and houses are generally called by 
the name of some saint. Thus, they have the 
College of St. Ignatius, St. Michael, St. Stanis- 
laus, St. John the Evangelist, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, &c. Their principal establishment 
is the College of Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire. It 
contains 20 priests, 26 novices, and 14 brothers. 
The province of England has 20 missionaries 
at Calcutta. The English Government protects 
them as much as the Protestant missionaries, 
and even assists them at the present moment to 
establish a new college specially devoted to 
China. The vice-province of Ireland contained 
63 Jesuits in 1841, and 73 in 1844. They pos- 
sess in Ireland the Colleges of Clongowes, Tul- 
labeg, and Dublin. In Dublin they have re- 
cently founded a second college. 

Revicious Movement 1n GERMANY.—The 
opening of the Saxon Diet took place on the 
14th. After the usual religious ceremonies, the 
King, accompanied by Prince John and Prince 
Albert, returned into the Salle, and delivered 
his speech. The following reference to the 
late troubles at Leipsic, and to the religious 
movement in Germany, will, at this moment, 
excite the attention of the reader :— 

“ Although I can allude to the satisfactory 
state of the internal affairs of the kingdom, there 
are, nevertheless, some afflicting events which 
I have to remark. An event, much to be re- 
greited, which wounds the dearest feelings of 
my heart, has recently taken place in one of the 
most important cities of the kingdom; and I 
have no doubt you will sympathize in my grief 
on the subject. The agitation which has mani- 
fested itself on several points connected with re- 
ligious affairs, and which threatens to destroy 
all harmony, and get beyond the bounds of good 
order, merits the most serious attention. With- 
out taking into account the creeds of the various 
recognized churches, | promised, on ascending 
the throne, to support above all those religious 
feelings which the people of Saxony have known 
how to maintain in such an honourable manner. 
I expressed the conviction that the States of 
Saxony will be guided by the same respect for 
what is the most sacred thing in the world. If 
my confidence in this respect be well founded, 
I hope, and I rely that you will grant me your 
support, in order that the principles of the 
church may not be shaken, and that the funda- 
mental pillars of the State, and the welfare of 
humanity, religion, and faith, may not be sapped 
at their foundation.” 

We learn from the Swabian Mercury that 
the German Catholic Council commenced its 
proceedings at Stuttgard on the 15th. Divine 
service was celebrated by the curate Kerbler in 
the Reformed Church. It was found necessary 
to issue tickets of admission into the church, 
which, notwithstanding, was entirely filled. The 
Council had held several preparatory meetings, 
but the proceedings had not transpired, as they 
were held with closed doors. Every thing was 

ssing with calmness and profound attention. 

he number of deputies which had arrived were 
considerable. Among the towns and districts 
which have sent deputies appear the following : 
Frank fort-on-the- Maine, Darmstadi, Weisbaden, 
Mayence, Hamm, Heidelberg, Crefeld, Manhe- 
bein, Duisbourg, Siegbourg, Ulm, Stuttgard, 
Biberich, Iserlohn, Manheim, &c. German re- 
sidents of Rotterdam and of London have sent 


thus described in a letter from Stuttgard of the 


into western and southern provinces, and this 


that the Church of St Leonard cannot be con- 


delegates. M. Ronge arrived on the morning 
of the 15th, and the proceedings of the day arel 


same date 
_ “ The arrival of M. Ronge attracted a nume- 
rous assemblage at the meeting held to-day. 
Afier a speech from the President, and a few 
words from one of the Stuttgard Committee, 
up, and, amidst the deepest silence,| 
spoke with an inspired voice. The President 
then proposed that Germany should be divided 


was declared by acclamation. Twenty-four 
communes sent representatives. The votes| 
were taken by communes, by which several 
delegates had four votes, and several others had 
only one vote between them. The organizati 

of the communes was reserved for another meet- 
ing. There already exists a similar organiza- 
tion at Breslau and Leipsic, which will be taken} 
for this. The right of women to vote was adop-| 
ted by a majority of forty-three to eleven. In- 
dependent women, widows, and those who are 
unmarried, may, consequently, take part in the 
discussions of the German Catholic commune. 


All the communes have the right of managing| 


their own affaitS according to their local habits,| 
manners, and interests. A Committee has been 
appointed for receiving the adhesion of Roman 
Catholic priests, and for placing German Ca- 
tholic priests in the different communes, El- 
berfeld, Heidelberg, Ulm, and Saarbruck, form 
this Committee. The next Concilium is to be 
held at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, It was further 
declared that a Synod should be held annually, 
but more particularly this year, on account of 
the quantity of business. ‘The meeting broke 
up at seven o'clock. The last assembly will 
be held at Cronstadt.” 

The Suabian Mercury has the following on 
the subject of the prohibition to allow the church 
of St. Leonard’s to be placed at the disposal of 
M. Ronge:— 

“The manner in which our Government re- 
gards the new Catholic dissident community is 
evident from the following official document :— 

‘“¢ The Evangelical Consistory, directing the 
city of Stuttgard.—By an ordinance of the 10th 
of this month, relative to the cession to the dis- 


sident Catholics of the Church of St Leonard at). 


Stuttgard, for the performance of their worship, 
the Ministers of the Interior, Public Worship, 
and Public Instruction, have charged the Evan- 
gelical Consistory to make known as follows to 
the dissident Catholics: According to the gen- 
erally known. principles of ecclesiastical law, 
and which are perfectly in accordance with the 
Constitution, the free and public exercise of the 
religion of a growing ecclesiastical community 
supposes that it is recognized by the State. Far 
from this recognition having already taken place) 
with regard to the dissident Catholics of Wirt- 
emberg, a petition, in which they request appro- 
bation for their new Church, is at this moment! 
under the consideration of the authorities. 
During this state of things, it has been permitted 
to the dissidents to celebrate amongst themselves 
their religious exercises, and they have not been 
prevented from discussing their affairs even in 
public assemblies. Although, in this point of 
view, the Evangelical Church has no ground for 
complaint against the Catholic dissidents, yet, 
with due regard to public law, it cannot lend its 
support to measures which are opposed to it. 
Under all these considerations, it has decided 


ceded to the Catholic dissidents for the celebra- 
tion of a solemn service. 

*<¢The above decision of the Ministry is thus 
made known to the proper authorilies, in order 
that it may be carried into effect. (Signed) 

GAERSTNER.’” 


Ronge was received with acclamation in the 
chief towns through which he passed on his way 
to the Council at Stuttgard. At Frankfort his 
reception was particularly enthusiastic. He and 
his brother, accompanied by a curate of Danzig, 
were escorted through the city by the German 
Catholics, some on foot and some in carriages, 
according to their means. The crowd was so 
great that it was with much difficulty the cortége 
proceeded. By way of giving the effect of a 
public rejoicing, discharges of musketry were 
let off. M. Ronge’s carriage was gracefully 


decorated with garlands of flowers, From 
Offenbach to Frankfort the population seemed 
to take part in the national féfe. It is believed, 
that on his return, M. Ronge will stay some time 
among the German Catholic community on the 
Rhine, and that at Offenbach he will celebrate! 
Divine service with great solemnity. 


The Elberfeld Gazette announces that the 
Catholic priest Breidenbach has quitted the Ro- 
mish church, and that he has just been appoint- 
ed curate of the German Catholic community 
of the town of Iserlohn. More than 10,000 per- 
sons assisted at the ceremony of his inaugura- 
tion. ‘Triumphal arches were erected in sever- 
al places. Upon the 7th a new German Catho- 
lic church was formed in the little town of 
Hagen ; and at Dresden a Bohemian Roman 
Catholic priest has also announced his intention 
of going over to the German Catholic church. 

In the Chambers, the opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, on account of the recent events at 
Leipsic, are so strong, that the Government! 
cannot depend upon the support of above one- 
third of the members, and it was thought that 
the Cabinet would be obliged to dissolve the 
Chambers. On the 19th, Ronge left Stuttgard 
for Ulm, and he was accompanied out of the 
city by a vast crowd of inhabitants. Some of 
the most enthusiastic of his admirers accompa- 
nied him all the way to Ulm. Letters from 
Vienna state that the religious excitement has 
extended to that capital. A German Catholic 
congregation has been formed, and at its first 
meeting upwards of 3000 persons attended. 
The meeting having been called without the 
leave of the authorities, it was dispersed by a 
battalion of infantry. 


Scorrisn Porrricat Martyr’s Monument. 
—The monument to the memory of Muir, 
Palmer, Gerald, Margarot, and Skirving, the 
Scottish political martyrs of 1793, which has 
lately been in the course of erection in the Old 
Calton Burying-ground, was finished on Friday 
last, when a flag was immediately hoisted on its 
top in token of rejoicing at the event. The 
monument is in the form of a plain obelisk, about 
ninety feet in height, and, standing as it does on 
an elevated site, has a very prominent, though, 
it must be confessed, not very elegant appear- 
ance from the North Bridge. It has more the 
appearance of a factory chimney than @f any- 
thing else. 


Unirep Sercesston Hatt.— 
This seminary was closed for the present ses- 
sion on Thursday last. The Rev. Dr. Brown, 
Senior Professor, delivered the valedictory ad- 
dress, The number of students who attended 
this session was ninety. We understand that 
the students this week’ presented Dr. Brown with 
a number of valuable books, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: —* Presented to the Rev. John 
Brown, D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology 
to the United Secession Church, by the students 
under his care, as a token of admiration for his 
talents and learning, respect for his Christian 
character, and gratitude for his valuable instruc- 
tions.” 


Westeyan Mertnopist Cottece Dvs- 
Ltin.—The Wesleyan Methodists have just pur- 
chased a magnificent house in St Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, to be appropriated to the use of 
a new College for the education of persons in- 
tended to become preachers in their society. 

Tae or Martin LutHer.—The 
Reformer here (at Coburg) took shelter from the 
persecution of the Church, an asylum having 
been afforded him at Coburg and at Wurzburg. 
The room which he generally used has been 
decorated in modern Gothic style. It is a small 
chamber, richly carved and guilt, with fairly- 
executed portraits of the principal movers in the 


Reformation, painted on the panels. The bed- 


room of the great Reformer opens from this 
chamber. His table of plain deal stands in the 
centre of the room; his chair, a combrtable 
armed one, is hard by, and a few rickety old 
boards, painted over with half-defaced figures, | 
was told, were the relics of the bedstead where- 
on reposed the > 
Solitary monk who shook the world.” 

—Chronicle Correspondent. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. . 
Trinity Cuurcn Orcan.—Some idea may 
be formed of the magnitude of this instrument, 
which cost $10,000, when we state that it is 53 
feet high, 32 feet deep, and 27 feet wide. ‘The 
largest metal pipe, which will be seen-in the 
church, is five feet in circumference, and thirty- 
eight feet in length. There are to be, four 
separate organs, known as great organ,.choir 
organ, small organ, and pedal organ, containing 
in all 2169 pipes, and the entire weight is esti- 
matéd at upwards of forty tons.— True Sun. 


Lisrary.—The library of David 
B. Warden, formerly American Consul at Paris, 
which was bought by the New York Legisla- 
ture, has reached Albany. The Journal says 
the collection embraces the full history of the 
exploits of the early Jesuit Missionaries—of the 
first settlement of our North-western Terri- 
tories—now States, by the French adventurers, 
and in fact, that of nearly every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, from its discovery. From 
this some idea may be formed of the extent of 
Mr. Warden’s compilation, and of the value 
thereof to this country. ? 


Bartist Convention.—A general Conven- 
tion of the Baptist denomination of the United 
States is to be held at the Mulberry street ‘T'a- 
bernacle, in New York, on the*third Wednes- 
day of November next. ‘The special object of 
the meeting will be to make such alterations in 
the constitution of the Convention as have been 
rendered necessary by the withdrawal of the 
Southern churches from their connexion with it, 
on account of the slavery question, 


— 


EX-PRESIDENT ADAMS. 

Our readers will read the following letter 
with regret; as well at learning that they will 
not hear the voice of a wise, honoured and vene- 
rable father pleading the cause of the Bible, as 
was at one time hoped, as for the cause which 
impels him to decline.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Quincy, Mass. Oct, 6, 1845. 
E. H. Blatchford, Esq. New York. te 

Sir—I have received your paper of the 3d 
inst. and should take great pleasure in addres- 
sing the New York Bible Society, according 
to my conditional promises heregfore made, 
which I have not forgotten, But itthe present 
state of my health, | am disabled - ftom attend- 
ance at all public meetings, and cannot flatter 
myself with any more favour prospect for 
the ensuing month of November., 

My testimony of reverence for the 
Scriptures has been already, on more tian one 
occasion, publicly made, and will be repeated 
on every occasion upon which it can with pro- 
priety be manifested. Of all the societies de- 
voted to piety and charity which I have known, 
there is none higher in my estimation or more 
adapted to eminent usefulness than the Bible 
Society, and I fervently pray, that the Divine 
blessings may rest upon it and go forth with it 
to the ends of the earth. I am very respect- 
fully, sir, your fellow citizen and obedient 
servant, Joun Quincy ADAMS. 


ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 

In his devotional exercises, President Ed- 
wards was not less impressive and felicitous 
than in his preaching. While he evidently real- 
ized the purity and the majesty of the Being in 
whose presence he was standing, he had the 
power, in an eminent degree, of imparting the 
same solemn impression to those whose devo- 
tions he was attempting to lead. We remember 
to have heard an anecdote of him from the late 
Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield, which illus- 
trates at once his wonderful gift in prayer, and 
the strength of his natural affections. Dr. La- 
throp, who had at that time just succeeded the 
Rev. Mr. Hopkins in the ministry at West 
Springfield, was a boarder in the family of Mr. 
H.’s widow, who was the sister of President E. 
On one occasion, her brother came to pay her 
a visit; and it happened to be on the evening 
of the day on which he had heard of the death 
of one of his family—if we mistake not, it was 
Mrs. Burr, of Newark. Dr. L. said that when 
the time of evening prayer came, he asked Mr. 
Edwards to conduct the service ; but he declined, 
on the ground that his sensibilities were so much 
excited that he should not be able to utter him- 
self; Dr. L. therefore officiated himself; but 
in the morning Mr. E. led in the family devo- 
tions, and ina manner which, to use Dr. L.’s 
own language, seemed to bring heaven and 
earth together. He considered it, on the whole, 
the most remarkable prayer té-which he ever 
listened, in the course of his life.—Christian 
Parlour Magazine. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae Mormon War—A Compromise.—The St. 
Louis pupers contain a correspondence between 
Gen. J. J. Hardin, Commanding General and others, 
with Brigham Young, on behalf of the Mormon 
Council, in reference to the late disturbances in 
Hancock county. The letter of Mr. Young says, 
the Mormons have resolved to leave Nauvoo in the 
spring, and have already commenced preparations 
to that effect. One thousands families, including the 
T'welve, the High Council, the Trustees and gen- 
eral authorities of the church, are fully determined 
to remove in the spring, independent of the contin- 


gency of selling their property ; and that this com- 


pany will comprise from five to six thousand souls. 
[he church as a body also desires to move with 
them, if sales can be effected toraise the necessary 
means. ‘I'hey have several hundred farms and over 
two thousand houses that they wish to sell; their 
church and other public buildings, for which they 
cannot find purchasers, they will rent out. They 


say though they may not find purchasers for their. 


property, they will not sacrifice or give it away, or 
suffer it illegally to be wrested from them. The 
letter of General Hardin announces to Mr. Young 
that the convention, which has assembled, had ac- 


quiesced in the above arrangement, so far as to. 


agree to withhold all further violence, and suffer 
them to depart in peace in the spring. Gen. Har- 
cin also states that he will leave some competent 
legal officer with a sufficient armed force at Nau- 
voo to prevent their being molested until they car- 
ry out their design. ! 


Tue Great Barratn.—The New York Express 
says:—QOn the 6th day out, in a tremendous gale, 
she carried away her furemast; and about four days 
afterwards, while running freely, her propeller 
struck some object in the sea with a concussion 
that shook the whole of the vast fabric, and knocked 
off one of the fins of her propeller. This vessel 
will not make another trip to New York this year. 
On her return to England, she will be taken into 
dock, a false keel put to her, her power increased, 
and her propeller improved. She will re-com- 
mence her trips in the spring, and will probably be 
enabled to cross the Atlantic in twelve days. 


Tae Unrrep Srates Scuoon ror 
Agreeably to the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, this Institution was formally dpened at An- 
napolis, (Md.,) on Friday last, the 20th instant. At 
11 o'clock, A. M., the officers, Prefessors, and Mid- 
shipmen assembled in one of the recitation rooms, 
and were impressively and feelingly addressed b 
the Superintendent, Commander Franklin Buchan- 
an, who also read, and illustrated with proper com- 
mentary, the “ Rules and Regulations” he had pre- 
scribed for the government of the School; and he 
concluded the ceremony by reading a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy to him, disclosing, dis- 
tinctly and lucidly, his views and pu 3 in re- 
gard to the organization and conduct of the School. 

Important.—The Susquehanna Democrat states 
that the differences between the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company and the New York and 
Erie Railroad Company, have been fully and fairly 
adjusted—and all opposition to the Railroad passing 


ty 


Y soon. 


through Pike and Wayne counties will be with- 
drawn ; all the protection to the works of the ca- 
nal company claimed by them has. been acceded 
to by the Railroad Company, and Senator Dimmick} 
will doall in his power to secure the passage of 
the Bill through the next Legislature, 


Business at tHe Post Orrics.—The number of 
letters and papers daily going through the post of- 
fice here is almost incredible. In the month of 
July, the number of letters brought and sent away, 
amounted to six hundred and ninety five thousand, 


| two hundred and forty, and in the same time over 


two millions of newspapers were received and for- 
warded. “We are informed that the months of Au- 
gust and September were both more heavy even 
than July.—N. Y. Courier. 

Tae Anti-Rent Convicrs.—The prisoners sen- 
tenced to confinement in Clinton county, N. Y., 


ment on Monday last, by seventy mounted men. 
From Texas —Galveston dates to the 4th inst. 
have been received. Gen. Henderson has been 
nominated as the candidate for Governor of the 
new State, and, it is said, will have no one in op- 
position. 
The Treasurer's office at Austin was destroyed 
by fire, with all the papers and records. 

There appears to be no indication of any hostile 
movements on the Rio Grande. Gen. Taylor has 
spies constantly ranging the country to the Rio 


Grande, and is promptly informed of every move-| 


ment of any importance. : 

are suffering a good deal from diarrhea and bilious 
fever. There was some talk about the moving of 
the United States army up the Nueces shortly. 
The dragoons will go up the Nueces for their win- 
ter quarters, says the News, and perhaps some of 
the infantry—a majority of the army will remain at 
Corpus Christi. 

A dinner was given to Hon. G. W. Terrell, late 
Minister to France and England, by some of his 
friends on the second. Mr. Terrell being toasted, 
responded. He alluded among other matters to 
annexation, and remarked that although annexation 
was now certain, and it became the duty of every 
good citizen to acquiesce in and sustain the countr 
in the destiny which its citizens have chosen for it 
—vet he believed the benefits and advantages ex- 
pected from it had been over estimated, that his 
own solemn convictions against the desirableness 
of the measure were unchanged, and that he be- 
lieved the day was not far distant when Texas 
see regret the political fate she has chosen for 

erself. 


Tue Stave Suackies on Boarp THE Missouri 
Stream Frieate.—-The Washington Union ex- 
plains the uses of the slave shackles which were 
.found in the wreck of the Missouri, and which 

gave the London Times so fruitful an occasion for 
abusing the United States Government. The steam 
frigate carried (as all ships of war, in all navies, 
carry) an allowance of hand-cuffs or leg-shackles, 
or both, to be used in case prisoners shall be taken 
and their confinement shall become necessary. The 
‘allowance of these irons for vessels of the class of 
the Missouri does not exceed four hundred and 
Sifty, and a larger allowance than that number the 
Missouri did not have, and could not have. ‘These 
are all the facts in*the case, and on these facts the 
- psa has made wp its atiocious and absurd 
ibels. 


Tae Great Fogiit Sketeton exhibited by Dr. 
Koch, and which is called the remains of a gigan- 
tic serpent, is pronounced by the anatomists of 
Boston to have belonged to no serpent, nor an 
single animal in any age of the world. Althoug 
the parts appear to be mostly real fossils, nothing 
but their ingenious arrangement gives the appear- 
ance to the whole of a skeleton of a gigantic ser- 
pent. The Boston Natural History Society will 
publish in the next number of their proceedings, 
a full account of the process by which it would 
seem that this “ Hydrarchos” has been constructed. 


ANOTHER ONE OF THE Victims.—The remains of 
Mrs. Gilson, of Schenectady, N. Y., one of the pas- 
sengers lost in the steamboat Swallow, were dis- 
cbvered on Thursday, 16th inst., two miles below 
Athens, and, though in a state of decomposition, 
they were identified by a watch with her name in 
it. The money she had with her was also found.’ 


IN THE DeLaware.—The Trenton New 
Jersey, Emporium mentions that the recent rains 
have caused such a freshet in the Delaware, as to 
set afloat and carry away immense quantities of 
timber. The meadows between Bordentown and 
Trenton were flooded, hay swept off, fields of corn 
and buckwheat destroyed, and some cattle drowned. 
A large quantity of float wood, and other obstruc- 
tions, have collected at the head of the Trenton 
water power, and will have to be removed. 


Tue New Emprre in Cacirornia, is to be found- 
ed by the Mormons from present appearances. 
They are to leave Illinois in the spring, and go to 
California, but this is not publicly told. They have 
had three emissaries out exploring the country, and 
they have returned. The sites for their future 
cities, it is said, are located, and they are delight- 
ed with the idea of settling there (in California) 
and establishing an empire of their own, which 
they will undoubtedly do. They are more united 
now than ever. | 

Tue Great Brrrain.—The steamship Great 
Britain was hauled into the sectional floating dock, 
at the foot of Rutgers street, New York, on Satur- 
day, preparatory to being raised from the water to 
make the repairs rendered necessary by the dam- 
age done to the — &c., during her late pas- 
sage from Liverpool. 


FUREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

By the arrival of the Steamship Hibernia, we 
have dates up to the 4th inst. 

The Hibernia was telegraphed from the station 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, Boston, on Sunday 
morning, 19th inst., at 45 minutes past 6 o’clock, 
at which time she was 20 miles east of the lower 
station, and 30 miles from Boston. She arrived at 
her wharf in East Boston at 94 o’clock, bringing 
seven days later news from Europe, and making 


her passage in fifteen days. She sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 4th inst. The Hibernia brought out 
87 passengers. 

Eneranp.— Willmer & Smith’s European Times 
says:—T'he Corn market continues firm; and the 
fine weather which prevailed last week at the sail- 
ing of the steamer, having been followed by repeat- 
ed and heavy falls of rain, the market, in the early 
part of the present week, acquired additional firm- 
ness, and continues so, with a slight drawback, at 
the present time. Large quantities of Flour are 
daily arriving from the United States and Canada ; 
and from the nature of the advices recently sent 
across the Atlantic, the supply from those quarters, 
there is every reason to believe, will increase. 
From the cause, at which we glanced in our last 
publication, the import rateon Wheat has advanced 
to 18s—the result of the inferior qualities thrown 
on the market. 7 
‘The rate of interest in England is rising, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of money, superinduced by 
railway speculation. Some of the large discount 
houses decline to take any more bills at an interest 
of less than three per cent. 


France.— Paris, Sept. 30.—Much attention has 
been paid in this capital, both by the press and the 
public, to the recent arrivals from the United 
States with respect to Mexico. The probability of 
war or no war has been discussed ; but all journals 
and all parties are unanimous in thinking that it 
will be the very height of folly for Mexico to at- 
tempt hostilities. he Journal des Debats, the 
government organ, takes a peculiar view. It-says 


but advises them—to use the words of an American 
philosopher—“ to grin and bear it;” because, it 
says, if they don’t they will give the United States 
an excuse for seizing another tremendous slice, 


thinks that le grand peuple, as it calls them, of the 
United. States, have very itching fingers for the 
property of their neighbours, and it advises them to 
be somewhat more scrupulous for the future, lest 
Europe should find itself called upon, by regard for 
its own interests and dignity, to prevent a further 
gigantic increase of the already gigantic dominions 
the 

it seems quite certain, that in the next session, 
the government will present a law for a wholesale 
reduction of postage, and the adoption of a modified 
uniform rate—two sous being charged for letters 
going forty miles—four for letters going a hundred, 
The measure will afford great satisfac- 
tion to the entire population, and especially to the 
mercantile classes. 

The column of Napoleon at Boulogne, has just 
been completed. The first stone of it was laid 9th 
November, 1804, by Marshal Soult, so that it has 
taken pretty nearly 41 years to erect it. The 
column is built to commemorate the invasion of 
England that Napoleon didn't make. 

Spain.—The Queen and her mother returned to 
Madrid on the 13th ult. They weredelighted with 
their visit tothe provinces. 

Madrid has not been again disturbed, but the go- 
vernment is continually on the alert, and the troops; 


15 in all, were escorted to their place of punish-} 


It is said that the vulunteers from New Orleans! 


that the Mexicans have been joués et depouillés,| 


perhaps all of the Mexican dominions, The Debats| 


— 


are always ready to act. Though enjoying what 
we call tranquillity, it would, in any other city, be 
considered anarchy, the sense of uncertainty and 
insecurity is so very great. Conspirators are al- 
ways couspiring, but, at present, they have to act 
with more than ordinary prudence—for the govern- 
ment has adopted very cunning measures to worm 
out their secrets and defeat their plans. 

The accounts from the provinces represent that 
the new contributions are being paid regularly. 
Many of the Madrid shopkeepers who closed their 
shops will be prosecuted at law. 


Traty.—Our Government has commenced, or is 
about to commence, negotiations for a treaty of 
commerce with the United States. The basis of 
the treaty offered by Naples will be a very exten- 
sive reduction of import duties and o’her commer- 
cial facilities. Such treaties have already been 
made with England and France, and will be enter- 
ed into with as many other countries as possible. 

Geruany.—All talk at present is about the con- 
stitution, which has been promised to us for more 
than thirty years. The King is said finally to have 
made up his mind to carry out the project of a con- 
stitution this very year; but we have expected it so 
long, and been so often disappointed, that I for one 
will only believe we shall have it when we have 
got it. The King's design is not to give us such 
Chambers as you have in America or England, or 
even in France—ministerial responsibility to them, 
and the right of making laws, wil] not be acceded— 
they may give their opinion on such questions as 
the chooses tosubmit to them, and that 
is all. 

The religious agitation remains in pretty much 
the same state. 

The Germanic Diet has adjourned to the 8th of 
January. 

Russta.—The Russian army, on retiring within 
its lines, had to act invariably on the defensive 
against the mountaineers of Caucasus. The latter 
laid wait for them in unexpected places, and an- 
noyed them from behind tarriers, in a dreadful 
manner.. ‘The Russians were at length forced to 
assemble themselves in a body, and wait the arri- 
val of succour. They have suffered most severely. 
Their check, for such it is, has given great morti- 
fication to Nicholas. Fearing that Europe will en- 
tertain an indifferent opinion of his armies, from 
their inability to crush their gallant foes, he is re- 
solved, next spring, to send out an immense 
force, to bura, slaughter and destroy in all direc- 
tions. 


Switzer_anp.—The Government of Berne hav- 
ing obtained a vote of confidence from the Grand 
Council, the radical or revolutionary party are 
much parmaangg se The moral effect of the vote 
will be great, Berne being at the head of what are 
called the liberal cantons of Switzerland, and as 
Berne has resolved that the law shall be maintain- 
ed and carried out strictly, the other cantons will, 
no doubt, resolve the same thing; so that a brief 
period of repose = be looked for. 

A secret club, called Young Germany, has late- 
ly been dragged to light. It isnumerous and pos- 
sesses extensive ramifications. It professes the 
most violent doctrines, the division of property, the 
right of assassinating kings, the encouragement of 
revolutions, &c. The potato crop has been much 
injured by the prevalent malady. Companies have 
been formed for the establishment of some lines of 
railways. | 

FROM MEXICO. 

The Mexican schooner Joaquin, Captain Batista, 
arrived at New Orleans, on the 8th inst., with 
dates from Vera Cruz, to the 24th of September, 
and from the city of Mexico. to the 20th. The 
New Orleans Courier says: —There is nothing else 
of interest in the papers. The government is utter- 
ly without means to pay its necessary expenses. 

_Every Mexican paper speaks of a war for the re- 
covery of Texas as a matter of course. There is 
no longer any talk about a declaration of war, but 
‘the plan seems to be to go about the reconquest of 


Texas at the earliest convenience of the Govern-| 


ment and people. 

La Esperanza, of Tampico, of the 3d ult., says 
that letters have been received which declare that 
Paredes was only awaiting the arrival of $60,000, 
hourly expected, to take up his march for the Rio 
Grande. 

The papers contain an account of the inaugura- 
tion of President Herrera, who took the oath of 
office in presence of both Houses of Congress, on 
the 16th ult. He pronounced a discourse on the 
occasion, but scarcely alludes to Texas, and does 
not hint even at any differences with the United 
States. He recommends good laws as essential to 
the existence of a government and the preserva- 
tion of order and peace. He promises a rigid 


Ye agin over the police, with a view of 


8 

effecting a general feeling of security and of pre- 
venting crime. The pure and rigid administration 
of the finances of the country, and especially the 
equitable payment of the public creditors, without 
any show of favour or preference, is announced as 
one of his most urgentdesires. This branch of the 
Message leads the President to deplore the utter 
insufficiency of the revenues of the government. 


MARRIED. 

At the Manse of Greenwich, on 4th inst., by the Rev. D. 
X. Junkin, Mr. Apram Strecuer, to Miss Desoran Pain- 
TER, both of Harmony, N. J. 

On the same day, by the same, at Lopatcong Mills, Mr. 
Jonas P, Younc, to Miss Saran ALpauau, all of Green- 
wich, N. J. 

On the 11th inst., by the same, at the Manse of Green. 
wich, Mr. Henry Snyper, to Miss Hannan Maria WIL- 
son, both of Stewartsville, N. J. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the 4th inst., Mrs. 
Jepipa Camp, wite of William Camp, Esq., aged 59 years. 
Her last sickness, of a few days duration, was suddenly ter- 
minated by an atiack of apoplexy. But during that short 

monition, she continued to express her full reliance upon 
shrist as her Saviour ; her sense of the uncertainty of life ; 
her readiness to depart if that was the will of her Lord ; and 
her acquiescence in the dispensation of pain she then suf- 
fered, exclaiming, “He hath done all things well.” Her 
afflicted companion, and an extensive family circle, mourn 
the loss of an affectionate friend and devoted parent. ‘The 
church crowded past standing room at her funeral, dis- 
played the painful interest felt by the community in her de- 
cease, their sympath 
fur her memory. rs. Camp had, for twenty-three years, 
been a consistent member ofthe Presbyterian church. Firm- 
ly attached to its standards, and with full faith in its doc- 
trines, her profession was adorned by the charity they call 
for. Blessed with good sense, and a strong constitutiun, she 
was, in the sphere my for her sex and condition, as 
ready to lend a helping hand as to suggest ‘sound advice. 
Prompt in obeying the dictates of Christian kindness, she 
was unremitting ia bes attentions to the sick and dying. Cften, 
indeed, the blessing of Him who was ready to perish, came 
upon her: “Strength and honour are her clothing, and she 
shall rejoice in time to come: she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness, She 
looketh well to the ree - of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Blessed by hcr husband and by her 
a a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be prais- 


Died, at Boonville, Missouri, September 27th, Repecca 
Hoop, consort of Judge Charles H. Smith. She died re- 
joicing in the blessed hope of a glorious immortality, and 
has lefta husband and eight children to mourn their irre- 
parable loss. Her pastor, in speaking of her decease, says. 
‘In her death, her husband has losta devoted wife, the 
children a fond mother, our church a praying Christian, and 
this community one of its brightest members.” She was a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Died, September 2Ist, at Wolf Lake, Noble county, Indi- 
ana, CuarLes Lamon WExKS, only son of Rev. Samuel G. 
and Mary W. Weeks, aged fourteen months. 


Died, on the 8th instant, at the residence of his son, near 
Newville, Pa., Mr. Wittiam Ker, in the 93d > of his 
age. The deceased was born in the county of T'yrone, Ire- 
land, whence he emigrated to this country in 1784, and the 
next year settled in Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania ; 
where he spent the most of his subsequent life. He was 
much respected among his neighbours and acquaintances for 
his integrity and uprightness—and though not a communi. 
cating member of any church, he seemed to give evidence, 
aber ha became ali to attend upon the public means ol 
grace, of true penitence and faith in the Redeemer. 


Died, on the 4th instant, in Great Valley, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, at the house of Miss Mary Davis, Mary 
Emixy, daughter of Mr. Charles J. Davis, of Reading. Pa.. 
in the 19th year of her age. Her health had been declining 
for some months. On the 16th of July last, she left home to 
visit her friends in Chester county, with a hope that a return 
to her native air, and to the scenes of her childhood, would 
bring back to her vigour and health. But it was soon ap- 
parent that consumption was wasting her strength. and hur- 
rying her to an early grave. She felt that, probably, she had 
looked upun her earthly home fur the last time, and that her 
companions and friends in Reading she would see no more 
until they should stand with her before the throne of God. 
Though now laid upon a sick bed, and suffering under a 
wasting disease, separated from her father, and sisters and 
brothers, whom she most tenderly loved, she did not murmur.| 
She believed that all that kindness, deep symy;athy, and 
human skill could do for her, would be done by the kind- 
hearted and affectionate relatives by whom she was sur- 
rounded ; but that all this could not check the ravages of 
disease, or stay the sure appruach of death. She remem- 
bered the friend and Saviour of sinners, his invitations of 
mercy and love, and fled to him for refuge and support. 
Poor and needy, she cast herself upon the mercies of God 
through Christ, and found the ises of the gospel -sure, 
and Christ precious to her soul. In the exercise of faith in 
Christ, her mind was calm and filled with peace; her con- 
fidence in the plan of salvation, and in the merits of her 
Redeemer strong and abiding. During her iliness, she often 
spoke of the guodness of God to her. of her hope in Christ, 
of her confidence in the atonement made by him, and of his 
being precious tq her She was cheerful, patient, and re- 

, as she a ched the hour of her departure ; spoke 


of death with composure, and of her hopes of a happy im- 
mortality, with calmness and confidence. Her end was 
serene and peaceful. For her to die, was butas sinking into a 
sweet and quiet sleep, was but “ going home.” Thus died 
this dear youth, just when the brightest hopes of her young 


heart were baddin 


with the bereaved, and their respect} 


into life. In tne beauty and marsing 
as doth the leaf." Possessed | 


of her days, she “ 


174. 


qualities which fitted her to enjoy life, and to render others 
around her happy, with @ plicid temper and am:able dispo- 
8 tion, kind, friendly, and affectionate, she was beloved by 
her friends and acquaintances, who are left to mourn her 
early death. But they mourn not without hope. vee 
Emily “ is not dead, but sleepeth”—and her friends 


ray — 
“Thou art gone to the grave, bat we will not deplore thee, 
Since God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide ; 
He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee ; 
And death has no sting, si 
omm 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES. 


The Presbyterian Churches in- Philadelphia, hold Sabbath — 
evening services each month as we: 

CHURCHES. PASTORS, ‘EVENINGS. 

2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month 

Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 

Scots Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 

Union Church, Rev. Mr. Stewar let do. 

4th Charch, Rev. Me. r . 2d do, 

7th Church, Rev. Mr. ' 2d do, 

North Church, Kev, Mr. Janeway, 2d de, 

6th Church, Rev. Dr. Jones, 3d do. 

9th Church, Rev. Mr Tade 

10th Church, Rev. Dr. Board last do. 

Cohocksink, Rev. Mr.Gaston, doa do. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY. — 


Moneys received by Jacob Lex, Fsq., Treasurer of Penn- 
Bible Society, from September 15th to October 


From Rev. J. T. Baldwin, $1521 ct. E. W. Mumford, 
assist. agt., for books sold, $271 89 cts. nnaCo B.S, 
per Am. Bible Soviety, $22. Butler Co. B. S., $30. Presb. 


ch. Lawrenceville, to constitute Mrs. Mary Lee a life mem- 
‘ber, $40.75 cis. To constitute Mrs. Agnes Knox a life mem- 
ber, $16. Brownsville Fem. B. S.,to constitute Mre. Sweit- 
zer a life momber, $30—on acct., $4.82 cia. Clarion Co. B. 
S., $15.18 cts., per Rev. J. J. Aikin, $)36.75 cts. Columbia 
Co. B. S., per Mr. Grier, $10. Clearfield Co. B. S.. Mr. 
Gulick, $20. Lehigh Co. B. S., John B. Poerner, $15. Cum- 
berland Co. B. S., - A. Richards, $25. Marshall Coll. and 
Theol. Sem’y. B. S, per Mr. Nevin, $14.25 cts, Cambria 
Co., $15.27 cts. Lutheran ch., $4.73 ets, Huntingdon Co., 
33 cts. Germ. Ref. ch. at Alexandria, $10.67 cts. Presb. | 
church, Waynesburg, $15.33 cts. 
$4.67 cts. John Porter. teq, Alexandria, $24.54 cts., per 
Rev. John T. Bald win, $75.54 cts. Erie Co. B. S,. per Am. 
B. S., $44. John Brewster, Esq., Huntingdon, $40. Carbon 
Co. S., cis. 
There have been distributed du the same period, 
3187 ‘lestaments, and 1696 Bibles. 


Newton Hamilton, 


PUBLISHED —Memoir of John D. Lockwood, 
being Reminiscences of a Son his Father. a neat 
18mo., in cloth binding and gilt. A k for the Sabbath, 
in three parts, viz: I. Origin, Design, and Obligation of the 
Sabbath. II. Practical Improvement of the Sabbath. 
Devotional Exercises for the Sabbath. 
author of “ Advice to a Young Christian,’ 
Christian. 
Books Just Receivep.—Scott’s Commentary, 6 vols. 
Do. do. 3 vols. Do. Practical Observations, in 1 vol, Henry's 
do. 6 vols. Theological Sketch Book, or Sketches of Ser- 
mons carefully arranged. Prideaux's Connexion ef the Old. 
and New ‘Testament History. Campbell and Rice’s Debate 
on Baptism, &c. Neale’s me of the Puritans. Great 
Commission. Great Teacher. Mammon; all by Rev. John 
Harris, D.D. 
D'Aubigne's Reformation, bound in various stylese— 
50 cents to $1. Neander’s History of the Christian Reli 
and Church during the First Three Centuries. Neander's 
Planting and bbe od the Christian Churehes by the 
Apostles. Errors of Romanism, traced to their Origin in 
Human Nature, by Archbishop Whately. Borrow's Bible 
in Spain. Whately’s Kingdom of Christ. Rome's Policy 
towards the Bible. A Voice from Rome. McCrie’s De- 
fence of the Covenanters. With numerous other 
For sale WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 23 Centre street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 
oct 25 street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


NAPP’S THEOLOGY.—Lectures on Christian The- 
ology, by George Christian Knapp, Professor of ‘The- 
ology in the University of Halle. Translated Leonard 
Woods, jr., D.D.. Also,a new supply of Theology Explained 
and Detended, in a series of sermons, by ‘l'imothy Dwight, 
late President of Yale College. With a memoir of the 
author. In4 vols. Eleventh edition. Cruden’s Complete 
Concordance to the Bible, to whieh is added a con nce 
to the books called Apocrypha, and a memoir of the author. 
1 vol. 8vo. For sale PERKINS & PURVES, 
oct 25 142 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


UBLISHED RECENTLY.—Letters of the Rev. John 
Newton, with memoirs of his life, by the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, one vol. 8vo. Price $1.75. Christian Retirement, or 
Spiritual Exercises of the Heart, by the author of “ Chris- 
tian Experince,”’ 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. Gospel Promizes, 
being a short view of the great and ious promises of the 
Gospel; by the Rev. Joseph Alleine, author of “ Alarm 
to the Unconverted,” &c., 18mo. Price 38 cents. Life in 
Earnest, Six Lectures on Christian Activity and Ardour, 
ee James Hamilton, London, author of “ Harp on the 
illows,” &c., 18mo. Price 38 cents. Profession is not 
y Grace Kennedy, author of “ Allen,” “ Anna ~ 
&c., 18mo. Price 38 cents. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 23 Centre street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 
oct 25—3t street, Philadelphia. 


ANNAH MORE’S PRACTICAL PIETY.—Practical 
Piety ; or, the Influence of the Religion of the Heart 
on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannah More, in two neat 
miniature volumes, gilt edges. Contenis—Christianity an 
Internal and Practical principle. Mistakes in Religion. 
Periodical Religion. Prayer. Cultivation of a Devotwnal 
Spirit. The Love of God. ‘The Hand of God to be acknow- 
ledged in the Daily Circumstances of Life. Christianity 
Universal in its Requisitions. Christian Holiness. On the 
comparatively small Faults and Virtues. Self-Examination. 
Self-Love. On the Conduct of Christians in their Inter- 
course with the Irreligious. On the Propriety of Introduc- 
ing Religion into. General Conversation. Christian Watch- 
fulness. True and False Zeal. Insensibility to Eternal 
Ihings, Happy Deaths. On the Sufferings of Good Men. 
The Temper and Conduct of the Christian in Sickness and 
in Death. Also, in a neat little volume, to match—Private 
Devotions, @ series of Prayers and Meditations, with an 
Essay on Prayer, by Hannah More. Just published and for 
sale by GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 
Publisher, Bookseller and Importer. 
148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Session of 
this School will commence on Monday, the 3d of November. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, including French, $250 per 
annum. 

From the Rev. Nicnoias Murray, D.D., Pastor af the First 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Fay has succeeded, at great expense, in putting his 
place in fine order for the purpore of a Boarding School; 
and for healthfulness, eligibility, convenience, and comfort, 
I feel persuaded that it is unsurpassed by any similar insti- 
tution in the Siate. 

I have visited the School several times during the session 
which has just closed, and I have had the fullest evidence 
of good and kind discipline, of diligence in study, and of, 
thorough instruetion. Mr. Fay is himself the chief teacher 
and he has fully sustained the high reputation which he 
brought with him to this place. In thé French department 
he is assisted by a gentleman whose whole time is devoted 
to the interests of the pupils, and under whom they have 
made remarkable proficiency. 

The Boys are in every respect members of the family, ard 
they all meet morning and evening around the same family 
altar. I consider every thing belonging to the establishment 
under the most excellent regulations, and I can cordially. 
recommend the school to all parents who wish to place their 
sons under the most efficient course of discipline and instruc- 
tion, N. Murray. 

Elizabethtown, 6th October, 1845. 

From the Rev. Ropert Bairp, D.D., Cor. Sec of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, New York. 

Having had twoof my sons at Mr Fay’s School the past 
summer, | can say with truth that the most ionale at- 
tention is given to the youth under his charge, and his mode 
of teaching is, in my opimon, exeellent. His general govern- 
ment is calculated toimpress on the minds of his scholais 
the conviction that they are under the care of one whe 
sympathizes with them, and ‘is desirous of caer their 
best interests, With this kind demeanour is happily blended 
a decision of character which cannot fail to gain their re- 
spect and obedience. 

Mr. Fay has secured the service of a well qualified French 
teacher, who seems in every way to carry out his plans for 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The internal arrangements of the Institution are such as 
to secure ample comfort tw all its inmates. They are those 
ofa well ordered, quiet, and happy family, rather than those 
which commonly prevail in Boarding Schools. [ am happy 
to say that the religious character of Mr. Fay is as excellent 
as his characterasateacher Family worship is daily cele- 
brated; the study of the Seriptures is regularly and diligent- 
ly pursued, and the duties of the Sabbath are strictly ob- 
served. Both Mr. Fay and bis lady enter with much heart 
into all the joys and sorrows of the fpr ee and they perfurm 

in an admirable manner the part o cuionate parents. I 
consider the school to be one of the safest and I have 
ever known. R. Baiap. 

New York, Oct. 15th, 1845. | 

Further information can be obtained by calling on either 
of the following individuals, whuse sons are members of the 
School. G. M. RicharJs, Freeman, ksq , New 
— Fleming Duncan, » Willi 


oct 25 


iamsburg; Dudley 8. 

. . Jersey City; John R. Davison, Fsq., James 

Keen, Esq., Beach Vanderpool, Fsq., Newark ; K. George, 
Wesley Cowles, Feq., A. Hyatt, Esq., Baltimore. 

eference is also made to Rev. Albert Barnes, Kev. Wil- 

lis Lord, James Philadelphia; Rev. Septimus 
ev. J. N. Danforth, Alexandria. 

oct t 


HEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—AIl the Theological Text 
Books in present use, for sale at the lowest prices, 
Robinson’s Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon. Do.Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon. Hahn’s Hebrew Bible. Do. Greek Testa- 
ment. 8vo. Robinson’s Greek Harmony of the Gospels, 
Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar. Do. do. 
Dwight’s Th y, 4 vole. 8vo. Dick’s Theology, 2 v 
8vo. Edwards’ ( than) Works, 4 vols. 8vo., new edition, 
with a complete general Index, never before published. 
TROW, & CO., 194 Broadway, New York. 
oct 


OARDMAN ON HIGH CHURCH EPISCOPACY— 
Cheap Ed Recently published, in 1 vol. 12mo, 


wtion.— 
Price, in half cloth, 75 cents. 
Tue PrevaticaL Doctrine oF THE AposToLicaL . 
cession Examinep.—WitH a DELINFaTION- oF THE HicH 
Cuurcu System. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. Pastor 

of the Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 
*retensior:s—Siatement of the 


Contents. —High-Chureh Pr er 
Question—The from Scripture—The Historical 
Argument—The Succession tested by facte—The True 
Succession—Characteristics and Tendencies of the High 
Church System: The Rule of Faith—The Church put in 
Christ’s place—The System at variance with the general 
tone of the New Testament—Tendency of the System to 
aggrandize the Prelatical clergy; and to substitute a ritual 
religion for true Christianity— intolerance of the System— 
System towerde inquiring Sioners Conclusion. 

tows inguirin -onciusion. 
WILLIAM 8, MARTIENG 

No. 23 Centre street, New York, and 37 Sow 

oct 25 street, Phil adelphia. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE LILY OF THE VALE. 
Tender lily ofthe vale, 
isu Lovely, modest, sweet, and pale, 
~ While @ tear, the night bath shed, 
. Weeping o’er thy. beauteous head, 
» Forms.the trembling diadem, 
in meekness art thou seen, 
 “Like'the lowly Nazarene! 


tOOping.o’er the dust beneath, 
From the’ leaf that rose to sheath 
Thine unsullied‘snowy bells, 
_ Art thou pouring from thy cells, 


As from pensive vials there, 
Odours risingiiike the prayer, 
_© When in solemn midnight scene, 


ee Kneeled the lonely Nazarene, 


When the blast, or lightning stroke, 
... Wrings the willow, rends the oak, 
_. Fearless of the tempest’s power, 
aspirit clothed a flower, 
_. Calm, amid the raging storm, | 
~ Stands thy frail and silken form, 
_ With no earthly prop or screen, 
_ Like the houseless Nazarene. 


Teaching on Judea’s height, 
‘He whose words were life and light, 
Looked from that far mountain side, 
Down o’er field and valley Wide, 
Fora glory there displayed, 
as'monarch ne’er arrayed 
__.. Then, the Lily on the green, 
Named our Lord, the Nazarene! 


— 


PERSEVERANCE. 


At one of the recent anniversaries in New 
York, a speaker concluded his exhortation to 
erance, by reciting the following verses : 


A ewallow in the Spring, 
Came to our granary, and 'neath the eaves 

* Eeeayed to make a nest, and there did bring 

‘Wet earth and straw and leaves, 


od Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned 
. Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 
| And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 

_ But not cast down, forth.from the place she flew, 

. And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last sofi feather on its ample floor, 
- When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er, 


: Bat still her heart she kept, 
_ And toiled again ;—and Jast night, hearing calls, 
__I leoked, and lo! three little swallows slept 

. Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O Man! 
~ Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
' Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan? 
3 Have Fairu, and struggle on! 


EDITING A PAPER. 

Hear what the National Intelligencer. pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gales & Seaton, at Wash- 
ington City, one of the most valuable and ably 
conducted papers in the country, says about 
editing a newspaper: 

Many people estimate the ability of a news- 
paper and the industry and talents of its editor 
by the quantity of editorial matter which it con- 
tains. It is comparatively an easy task for a 
frothy writer to pour out daily, columns of 
words—words, upon any and all subjects. His 
ideas may flow, in “* one weak, washy, everlast- 
ing flood,” and his command of language may 
enable him to string them together like bunches 
of onions; and yet his paper may be a meagre 
and poor concern. But what is the labour, the 
toil of such a man, who displays his “ leaded 
matter” ever so largely, to that imposed on the 
judicious, well-informed editor, who exercises 
his vocation with an houriy consciousness of 
his responsibilities and its duties, and devotes 
himself to the conduct of his paper with the 
same care and assiduity that a sensible lawyer 
besiows upon a suit, a humane physician upon 
a patient, without regard to show or display! 
Indeed, the mere writing part of editing a pa- 
per, is but a-small portion of the work. The 
care, the time employed in selecting is far more 
important, and the tact of a good editor is better 
shown by his selections than any thing else ; 
and that we all know is half the battle. But as 
we have said, an editor ought to be estimated 
and his labours understood and appreciated, by 
the general conduct of his paper—its tone—its 
temper—its uniform, consistent course—its prin- 
cipleg—its aims—its manliness—its dignity—its 
propriety. To preserve these as they should be 
preserved, is enough to occupy fully the time and 
attention of any man. If to this be added the 
general supervision of the newspaper establish- 
ment, which most editors have.to encounter, the 
wonder is, how they can find time or room “ to 
write al all.” 


A HEATHEN TEMPLE. 


The Rev. Eugene Kincaid, for many years a 
missionary in the Burman Empire, has recently 
returned to this country, and is now lecturing 
on the condition of the heathen, to crowded au- 
ditories. In one of his recent discourses, he de- 
scribed a heathen temple, which we have never 
seen paralleled. It stands in the city of Ava, 
or the golden city, which, for six hundred years, 
has been the capital of the Burmese Empire. 
The foundations of this temple are of solid ma- 
sonry, composed of bricks of the best materials. 
It is two thousand feet square, the walls being 
eight feet thick and seventy feet high. On the 
top of the walls rest two rows of massive pillars. 
At each corner of the walls rises a beautiful 
spire. On the top of each spire is placed a 
huge bar of iron, surmounting which is an iron 
net work, ten feet in diameter, in the shape of a 
spread umbrella. On the bottom edge of this 
are suspended bells of every size and tone. A 
piece of bright copper is attached to every clap- 
per, so arranged that when the wind is strong 
every bell is set ringing. 

_ On the top of this temple is a second one, one 
hundred and fifty feet square, and fifty feet 
heigh ; and on each corner rises a beautiful 
tower, with its complement of bells. On the top 
of this second stands a third temple, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet square, and thirty feet 
high, each corner having its tower and bells, 
and surmounting this third is a fourth and last 
temple, seventy-five feet square and ten feet 
high, each corner also having its spire and bells. 
From the top of this fourth temple ascends a 
magnificent spire, with-an immense iron net 
work at its summit—having numerous bells sus- 


pended from itsedge. On walking along by the 
temple, when the wind is strong, and ail these’ 
bells, comprising an endless variety of tones, are 
ringing, a wonderful sensation is produced, as 

h music was descending around from the 


clouds. 


. The whole interior of this temple is stuccoed, 


and: has the appearance of polished marble. In 


the ceotie is an immense throne, on which the 
King of Ava sits—on the throne is a gigantic 
image, Mr. had the curiosity to climb} 

for the of measuring some portions| 
or it, and Serie end of the thumb to the se- 
éond joint, was a distance of eighteen inches. It 
‘was'placed there at the cost of 150,000 rupees 


or’ $60,000. Besides this, in niches in the wall 
‘are placed 500 other images, each one large 


| ing down upon you wherever you turn your eyes. 


——_ 


tions on the wall directly above them. 
wall are other itnages in tiers, higher and higher, 
until they reach the lofly ceiling. Look about 

ou which way you will, in this immense build- 
ing, and.it seems as though the gods were look- 


than life, each one upon a throne, with inscrip- ne the left fingers and right thumb was obfitera- 
n the 


A child in New Hampshire, who was usually 
| seated in the meeting house on the Sabbath, op- 
| posite to an old gentleman who laboured under 
chorea sancti Viti, contracted the habit of imita- 
ting his distorted features to such a degree that 


Look up this 274 feet of solid mason work, 


thousands of worshippers, who pour in their of- 
ferings of gold like water, and fancy, if you 
can, the expense of this idolatrous worship. 
The temple, with all its images—the 2000 
bells—the sculpture, which adorns the build- 


| work, and the lofty towers—cost more than all 
the churches in New York. 

It was begun and finished within two years. 
| Thousands were making brick, and more lay- 
ing them, and thousands upon thousands enga- 
ged in the various departments. We can hardly 


of poor men gave two months labonr to the 
work, others four, and but few less. 


STYLE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Gilbert,” in an essay on the subject of speech- 


in the following paragraphs. 

We confess our likes for effective pulpit style. 
A minister is not a pulpit essayist. A minister 
is not a philosophic lecturer. A fine book style 
is not a fine pulpit stvle. The heart is the min- 
ister of the desk. ‘The best style is that which 
brings the intellect down through the heart, and 
melts all its precious metals in that hot furnace. 
If you want a specimen, také good old South— 
see what edge isin all he said. Playful but not 
' light, sharp but not sour—imaginative but not 
dramatic—using common words with uncom- 
mon power—speaking to you as if he expected 
to convince you—full of earnestness—decided 
without dogmatism—witty but not vulgar. All 
os words strike you like the explosion of torpe- 

oes. 

Some preachers use a sort of air-gun. 

hear no report—you see some effect. 


You 
Others 


No objection to the artillery-men, if they will 
only throw balls, but it is rather funny, to fire 
loud guns, and have very small shot. 

Let every man keep to his own natural style. 
All children can’t cry alike. Some cry easy— 


can’t preach alike. Personal taste should be 
rectified and then become personal law. How 
would Milton’s old Gothic architectural style 
suit the simple-hearted Cowper? How would 
Charles Lamb look in Coleridge’s Germanic 
idioms? How would Hall look in Chalmers’ 
garb? How would Wesley appear in Hervey’s 
gaudy robes! Let every man be natural, but 
let him take care what is natural. Nature is a 
very indefinite word now-a-days. If you have 
the volume of water of Niagara, then you may 
become a cataract, but a bucketful won’t an- 
swer. If you have electricity, you may afford 
to thunder, but not without. 


CHARACTER FORMED IN EARLY LIFE. 


The idea we wish to impress upon the minds 
of our readers, and especially upon the minds 
of parents, Sunday school teachers, and chil- 
dren themselves, is this: that of all periods of 
our life, that of childhood and youth is by far 
the most interesting and important. Then char- 
acter is generally formed—then the everlasting 
destiny is not only begun, but often actually 
fixed, for weal or for wo. What one is in his 
youth, he is apt to be in his mature years, in his 
old age, on his death-bed, and for ever. His out- 
ward habits may be changed and modified ; but 
his heart ordinarily remains the same. His fu- 
ture principles, feelings, and prospects, bear the 
same relation to those of his youth, that the 
streams ofa mighty river bear to the source, 


Reformation, regeneration, conversion, are al- 
ways possible; but they take place very rarely 
in old age; and even when they do take place 
at that period of life, the habits and feelings of 
earlier days, however changed and corrected, 
still colour and even control the life. In this 
respect, what Wordsworth says poetically, is 
true in fact : 


“The child is father to the man.” 


The day rests in the bosom of the morning; the 
rose is bound up in the bud; the oak lies in the 
acorn; summer and autumn are contained in 
spring. So the life and destiny of the man are 
generally wrapped up in the heart of the child 
or of the boy. That little fellow there, looking 
up so pleasantly and gratefully in his mother’s 
face, as she tells him of Jesus and the great 
salvation, is, perhaps, truly converted. Like 
Timothy, from a child, he may know the scrip- 
tures. His little heart, perhaps, has been soft- 
ened by divine love. He does not know much ; 
but he can love, he can hope, he can obey. He 
grows up, and the world seizes him; but he 
can never forget his mother, nor his mother’s 
prayers, Her image is before his eyes, even in 
scenes of folly, upraiding him for hissin. Anew 
the Spirit of God touches his heart. He breaks 
away from the world. He weeps, he prays, he 
repents ; and his child’s heart, so soft, so calm, 
so satisfied, so grateful and happy, comes back 
again. In a word, he is converted, and becomes 
a little child, and thus enters the kingdom of 
heaven. Before, he seemed a full-grown man, 
with all the strength and pride of a man; cold, 
secular, wordly, unbending; ready to resent an 
insult, and quick to repel the arguments and ap- 
peals of the gospel. But he is a child again, a 
Christian; a subdued, penitent, grateful child. 
—Prof. Gausen. 


HABIT. 


Dr. Plot, in his history of Staffordshire, tells 
of an idiot that lived within the sound of a clock, 
who was always amusing himself by counting 
the hours of the day, whenever it struck—the 
clock being spoiled, the idiot continued to count 
the time without it, in the same manner as he 
did before. 

A lady of this city has contracted a habit of 
counting the panes of glass in a house the mo- 
ment she casis her eye upon the window. She 
has repeatedly assured her friends that it is 
impossible to cure herself of the practice, and 
that the sense of weariness and pain from asso- 
ciating the number of panes with the idea of a 
house or window, is a hundred times worse than 
the labour of superintending the concerns of her 
family. 

A boy in Vermont, accustomed to working 
alone, acquired such a habit of whistling that as 
soon as he was by himself he unconsciously 
commenced. When asleep the muscles of his 
mouth, chest, and lungs were so completely 
concatenated in this association that he whistled 
with astonishing shrillness. A pale counte- 
nance, loss of appetite, and almost total prostra- 
tion of strength, convinced his mother that it 
would soon end in his death if not speedily 
overcome. This was accomplished by placing 
him in the society of another boy, who was or- 
dered to give him a blow as often as he com- 
menced to whistle. 

An attorney insensibly contracted a habit of 
numbering his steps, when walking, and when 
in his office, of thinking how many paces dis- 


He found it nearly impossible to meditate on 
any other subject, He fancies agcure was ef- 
fected by walking over a stream on a pole 


where he was in imminent danger of bein 
drowned. | “ 

A trunk-maker in the country could neve 
refrain from biting his nails, at a moment of 
leisure. In 1816severy appearance of a nail 


dedicated to idolatry, and to the thousands upon! 


ing.within and without—the brick and stone’ 


calculate the cost of the building. Thousands 


The pithy writer who calls himself “ Old) 


making and preaching, gives some of his views! 


are real artillery-men—thundering and blazing.| 


. some make a great blubbering. All preachers| 


from which it took its rise, among the mountains. 


tant were certain places in the neighbourhood.| 


the face was continually in a grimace. The 
child was cured by working at needle-work be- 
fore a mirror. 

A pious woman in the eastern part of New 
Hampshire, who drew large quantities of water 
from a deep well with a pole, was repeatedly 
observed at her evening devotions before her 
Bible, unconsciously moving her arm all the 
while, as in drawing the bucket from the well. 

Mr. C. who committed suicide some years 
since, was in the constant habit of pinching his 


employed. ‘The consequence was a hard, cal- 
lous tumor, of the size of a dollar, formed over 
the buccinator muscle, that materially injured 
his speech ; he could not blow out acandle, nor 
bring his lips to the blowing hole of a flute, on 
which he was formerly a good player. 


— 


LIGHTNING AT SEA. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the army 
to the-Editors of the New York Tribune, dated 
Aransas Bay, Texas, Sept. 18, 1845. 

We arrived here this day in the ship Pacific, 


ing to Capt. Duncan’s Company of Flying Ar- 


and but little rough weather. An incident 
worthy of note occurred on the night of the 9th 
“of September, when in lat. 25 deg. 30 min, long. 
79 deg. 10 min. During the evening we en- 
| countered several squalls, accompanied with 

lightning, (as in fact we did almost every day 
while in the Gulf,) but they did not attract par- 
ticular attention. About half past 2 o’clock, we 
were awakened by aclap of thunder, by far 
the heaviest that | had every heard. There was 
but little wind, and the rain pouring down in 
torrents. ‘The Captain said that the lightning 
struck in the water just off the starboard. In 
less than a minute alier the first, a second dis- 
charge of electricity took place, which not only 
filled every corner and crevice, but completely 
enveloped the whole ship with flame. The 


with fire, and the deck appeared to be covered 
with a sheet of flame about one foot in thick- 
ness. Our proximity was such, that the report 
was entirely devoid of the usual sound of thun- 
der. Instead of the slow, heavy, and deep-toned 
compound rumbling, there was an instantaneous 
and tremendous bursting; it seemed as if the 
whole canopy of heaven was rent and torn into 
shreds; and you could distinctly hear the spiteful 
sputtering and crackling of the electric fluid as 
it shot forth with uncontrolable force. All were 
conscious that the ship was struck, and this con- 


| sciousness doubtless arises from that feeling of 


diminutiveness which involuntarily comes over 
one, when he witnesses such exhibitions of Di- 
vine power and might. | Each one felt as though 
the ship and all on board could be shivered to 
atoms and not mar in the slightest degree the 
harmony of Nature’s works. ‘The Capt. was 
standing by the mizzen mast, and received a 
shock in the arm, which numbed it, and blinded 
him for some time. As soon as he recovered 
his sight, he said the ship was struck, and cal- 
led out to know who was hurt forward. Lieut. 
R. was affected in the legs. Several of the men 
who were forward, stated that they were raised 
up vertically from their beds.—During the whole 
of the storm all three of the masts were sur- 
mounted with balls of electric flame, about the 
size of an ordinary apple; thus furnishing us 
with a beautiful illustration of the principle upon 
which the use of the Lightning Rod depends, 
viz: that pointed conductors slowly and without 
visible phenomena, discharge electrified clouds. 
Here the masts, which are non-conductors, 
were converted into very good conductors by 
the heavy rain, and the same with the ship’s 
deck and sides. There is not the slightest doubt 
but that the vessel was struck, and that the fluid 
passed down the masts, over the deck and sides 
of the ship into ‘the sea; the moisture and wa- 
ter serving as the conducting substance. Had 
the vessel been dry there could have been no 
possibility of escape for us, for besides a large 


tity of ammunition on board, and those who 
escaped death by means of electric.ty, could 
hardly hope to escape from an explosion of 
some barrels of ammunition. Had our ship been 
provided with Lightning Rods, we should have 
had very few misgivings with regard to their 
protecting powers. If they serve any useful 
purposes when attached to buildings and other 
high objects on land, why should they not be 
serviceable when attached to the masts of ves- 
sels ? 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Posers.—There is an old proverb, ‘Take 
care what you say before children and fools,” 
which, if attended to, would save many a parent 
from getting into scrapes. | 

A little child, sidling up to a visitor and taking 
a sharp look at her eyes, was asked by the‘ 
stranger what she meant by it. ‘1 wanted to 
see whether you had a drop in your eye; | 
heard mother say you had, frequently.” 

A boy asked pne of his father’s guests, who 
his next door neighbour was; and when he 
‘heard his name, asked him if the gentleman 
was not a fool. “No, my little friend,” said the 
guest, “he is no fool, but a very sensible 
man; but why did you ask the question?” 
“Why,” said the little boy, “my mother said 
the other day that you were next door to a fool, 
and I wanted to know who lived next door to 

ou.” 
¢ I knew an instance where a child ina reli- 
gious family, afier the clergyman, who was on a 
visit there, had held family worship, asked her 
mother, innocently, ‘*What is the reason, ma, 
we never have worship only when Mr. R is 
here ?”—Cist’s Adv. 


A Vereran’s Repty To A CHALLENGE.—An 
officer of distinction and tried valor refused to 
accept a challenge sent by a young officer, but 
returned the following characteristic answer: 
“| fear not your sword, but the sword of my 
God’s anger. I dare venture my life in a 
good cause, but cannot hazard my soul in a bad 
one. I will charge up to the cannon’s mouth 
for the good of my country, but I want courage 
to storm hell.” 


VouiTion Not SusrenpeD Durinc SLEEP.— 
That volition is not suspended during sleep, is 
proved by many facts; and probably the experi- 
ence ofevery person who remembers his dreams, 
affords evidence that the will is as busy during 

sleep as when awake. But the fact is striking- 
ly illustrated by examples of remarkable exer- 
tion of will in the employment of intellect and 
genius during sleep.—Tartini, a celebrated vio- 
lin prayer, composed his famous Devil’s Sonata, 
while he dreamed that the devil challenged him 
toa trial of skill on his own violin, Cabanis often 
during his dreams saw clearly into the bearing 
of political events which baffled him when awake. 
—Condorcet frequently left his deep and com- 
plicated calculations unfinished when obliged to 
retire to rest, and found their results unfolded in 
his dreams, Coleridge’s account of his wild 
composition, Kubla Khan, is very curious. He 
had been reading Purchas’ Pilgrimage, and fell 


asleep at the moment he was reading this sen- 
tence :—**Here the Khan Kubla commanded a 
palace to be built, and a stately garden thereun- 
to.” He continued in profound s 


left cheek, if his right hand was not otherwise! 


lines ; if, as he says, that can be called compo- 
sition in which all the images rose up before 
him, as things with a parallel production of cor- 
respondent expressions. On awaking he ap- 
peared to have a distinct recollection of the 
whole, and proceeded to write down the wonder- 
ful lines that are preserved, when he was inter- 
rupted, and could never afterwards recall the 
rest.—Moore on the Power of the Soul over 
the Body. 


Tue Musz.— There is a great difference 
in the number of yards contained in a mile, in 


different countries, ‘I'he following table will be 

useful : 
England or America, 1,760 yds. 
Russia, 1,109 
ltaly, 1,476 
Scotland and Ireland, 2,200 
Poland, 4,400 « 
Spain, 5,028 
Germany, 4,866 
Sweden and Denmark, 7,223 « 
Hungary, 8,800 


A Poritsu Kine.— When the abominable vo- 
lup‘uary and debauchee Louis XV. was on his 


(Capt. Ludlam,) 25 days from New York, hav-, 
ing as passengers, the officers and men belong- 


tillery, and Capt. Mansfield of the Engineers,’ 
| Capt. Retlo, Lieuts. Maclay and Morris, of the 
8th Infantry. We had a very pleasant voyage, 


masts, spars and rigging, were all streaming 


amoun, of hay, we had a very large quan-) 


p about three} 


death-bed, and experiencing the miserable tor- 
tures of a disease contracted by the habitual in- 
fraction of one of the commandments, he labour- 
ed to appease his conscience by the following : 
“I have been a great sinner, doubtless; but | 
have ever observed Lent with a scrupulous ex- 
actitude. I have caused more than one hundred 
thousand masses to be said for the repose of un- 
happy souls. I have respected the clergy, and 
punished the authors of all impious works, so 
that | flatter myself | have not been a very bad 
Christian.” 


Wortu said, ‘‘en- 
deavour to be first in your trade or profession, 
whatever it may be.” And this, by the way, 
is the secret of success and excellence. It mat- 
ters comparatively little what that trade, or oc- 
cupation, or profession may be, provided it is 
useful, 


THE LION’S LEAP. 

‘¢Once when I was travelling in Namaqua 
Land, I observed a spot which was imprinted 
with at least twenty spoors or marks of the lion’s 
paw; and, asI pointed them out, a Namaqua 
chief told me that a lion had been practising his 
leap. On asking an explanation, he said, that 
if a lion sprang at an animal, and missed it by 
leaping short, he would always go back to where 
he sprang from, and practise the leap so as to 
be successful on another occasion; and he then 
related to me the following anecdote, stating 
that he was an eye witness: 

‘‘[ was passing near the end of a craggy 
hill, from which jutted out a smooth rock, of 
from ten to twelve feet high, when I perceived a 
number of zebras galloping round it which they 
were obliged to do, as the rock beyond was 
quite steep. A lion was creeping towards the 
rock, to catch the male zebra, which brought 
up the rear of the herd. The lion sprang and 
missed his mark; he fell short, with only his 
head over the edge of the rock, and the zebra 
galloped away, switching his tail in the air. 
Although the object of his pursuit was gone, the 
lion tried the leap on the rock a second and a 
third time, till he succeeded. During this, two 
more lions came up and joined the first lion. 
They seemed to be talking, for they roared a 
great deal to each other; and then the first lion 
led them round the rock again and again. He 
then made another grand leap, to show them 
what he and they must do another time. The 
chief added, they evidently were talking to each 
other, but I could not understand a word of 
what they said, although they talked loud 
enough; but I thought it was as well to be off, 
or they might have some talk about me.”— 
Moffat’s Scenes in Africa. 


AGRICULTURAL. | 


GettTinc Poor on Ricn Lanp, anp Ricu 
on Poor Lanp.—A close observer of men and 
things, says the Ohio Cultivator, told us the fol- 
lowing little history, which we hope will plough 
very deeply into the attention of all who plough 
very shallow in their soils: 

‘I'wo brothers settled together in coun- 
try. One of them on a cold, ugly, clay soil, 
covered with black-jack oak, not one of which 
was large enough to make a half dozen rails. 
This man would never drive any but large, 
powerful Conastoga horses, some seventeen 
hands high. Fle always put three horses to a 


deep. ‘This deep ploughing he invariably prac- 
tised and cultivated thoroughly afterwards. He 
raised his seventy bushels of corn to the acre. 
This man had a brother about six miles off, 
settled on a rich White river bottom land farm, 
and while a black-jack clay soil yielded seven- 
ty bushels to the acre, this fine bottom land 
would not average fifty. One brother was steadi- 
ly growing richon poor land, and the other 
steadily growing poor on rich land. — | 
One day the bottom land brother came down 
to see the black-jack oak farmer, and they be- 
gan to talk about their crops and farms, as far- 
mers are very apt to do, 
‘‘How is it,” said the first, “that you manage 
» on this poor soil to beat me in crops? 
The reply was: “I work my land.” 
That was it exactly. Some men have such 


never get a step beyond where they began. 
They rely on the soi/, not on labour, or skill, 
or care. Some men expect their lands to work ; 
and some men expect to work their land; and 
this is just the diflerence between a good and a 
bad farmer. 


KNOWLEDGE AMONG Farmers.—Those who 
are connected with agriculture are not inferior in 
natural intelligence to any other class of the 
community. And yet it is not denied, that both 
owners and tenants, as a body, possess less of 
that acquired knowledge which specially relates 
to the art by which they live, than those who 
hold the same station in reference to any of our 
great manufacturing arts. ‘This is to be ascrib- 
ed to the small value hitherto placed upon any 
other than practical instruction in reference to 
agriculture, and to the consequent absence of 
nearly all public provision for acquiring it. 
Notwithstanding the acknowledged importance of 
the art of culture, no regular course of instruc- 
tion in connection with it is given in the Eng- 
lish or [rish universities. ‘There is indeed a 
Professor of rural economy at Oxford, but there 
is no class, and therefore only occasionally lec- 
tures. In the universities of Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, there are chairs of agriculture; but 
even in Scotland no provision has yet been made 
for a systematic agricultural education. ‘The 
Edinburgh Chair is, however, numerously at- 
tended, and has the advantage of an illustrative 
Museum.—Edin. Review. 


New Species or Wa Eat.—T wo new kinds of 
wheat have recently been introduced into this 
country—one from Oregon and one from Chita, 
From some experiments made this year, in 
Frederick county, Maryland, the Oregon wheat 
produced fifty bushels to the acre, and the China 
wheat fifty-five bushels. ‘The China wheat was 
originally obtained from a box of China ware 
brought from the north of China, in which a 
few heads were found. The Oregon wheat 
was discovered in that territory by a missionary 
in 1839, Be 

Domestic Fowts.—Domestic fowls, if con- 
fined, should be supplied with vegetables every) 
day. Turnips, cabbages, potatoes and the like, 
are highly salutary in their effects upon their 
health. Bones, ashes, lime, &c., with fish or 
meat are also indispensable, and should be con- 


hours, during which he had a vivid confidence| 


stantly supplied. 


that he composed from two to three hundred| 


toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 


large plough, and plunged it in some ten inches| 


all the branches of a solid and pol:te education, 


rich land that they won’t work it; and they| 


about to leave his old, to occupy another and I hope a more 


ERTH AMBOY SEMINARY—SCIENTIFIC, MA- 
i THEMATICAL, AND CLASSICAL.—Parents hav- 
ing sons of correct habits, and desirous of improvement, for! 
whom they would secure a t preparation for College 
or business, are respectfully invited to inquire atter the mer- 
its of this Institution. : 

The Principals. mainly solicitous to maintain a high stand- 
ard of character and scholarship in their school, wish no 
pent who cannot be induced to aim at such a standard.} 

Id any such be received, they will be removed as soon 
f self. nd of that high self. 
he importance o -government, and of that high self- 
respect and regard for right which scorn a base, and shrink} 
from a wicked action, is much insisted upon. 

The pupils sleep under the same rvof and sit at the same 
table with the families of the Principals, and every attention} 
is given to promote their persunal comfort, as well as their 
rapid advancement in al! that can fit for elevated usefulness) 
and honourable distinction in life. 

The Principals lonz since devoted themselves to the in- 
teresting and responsible work of instruction, and from past 
experience and success feel themselves warranted in assur 
ing the School-sustaining public that the reasonable expecta- 
tions of their patrons shall be fully realized. ‘ 

The provisions of the Institution affurd unusual facilities 
for pleasure and safety in sea bathing in its season. 

he location is pleasant and proverbially healthful, and 
daily accessible to New York and Philadelphia by steam-} 
boat and railroad. 

Trrmus—$75 per session of 22 weeks for Board and Tui- 
tion, with the use of books for all English stadies. 

‘The Winter session will commence on Wednesday, No- 
yember 5th. 

Circulars with testimonials and references may be had 
at this office; at the store of Messrs, Buck & Potter, 116 
Market street Philadelphia, or of the Principals. 

S. E. WOODBRIDGE, 
oct 11—3i* S. G. WOODBRIDGE. 


FEMALE INSTITUTt.—Newark, De- 


laware —The Academic year of this Institute 1s divi. 
ded into two sessions of five months each, which commence} 
onghe first Wednesdays in May and November. ‘The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a finished| 
Female Education, ‘The expense for ney» Washing,| 
Fuel, &c. including Tuition in all the English branches, 1s 
$70 per session. ‘This covers all expenses except for text 
books, and the additional branches, viz:—Worsted work, 
Wax Fruit and Flowers, Drawing, Instrumental Music, An- 
cient and Modern Languages, Vocal Music is taught daily, 
without extra charge, All the pupils are required to board 
in the family of the Principal, in or !er that parental attentron 
may be given to their morals and manners. Newark is a 


remarkably healthy village, easy of access by the Philadel 
phia and Baltimore Railrvad. Further particu'ars and salis- 
factory testimonials may be obtained by addressing _ 

sept 13—7:&eou 6mt Rev. E. WILSON, Principal. 


HIS DAY JIS PUBLISHED, No. 6 of the Library of 

American Books, containing Wanderings of a Pilgrim 

under the Shadow of Mount Blanc, by George B. Cheever, 
D.D. 1 vol. beautifully printed, price 50 cts. 

Lately Published—The Wigwam and the Cabin, by W. 
G. Simms, 50 cis. Bubbles trom the Brunnens, by Sir F. 
B. Head, 50 cts. Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb, 2 parts, 
each, 38 cts. Genius and Character of Burns, by Prof. Wilson, 
50 cts. ‘The Crock of Gold, by Martin Farquhar Fo sg ~" 
37 cts. Table Talk, by William Hazlitt, 2 parts, each, 37 


e:s. Published and for sale b 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 
oct 11—3t 161 Broadway, New York. 


JENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super ro 


1 8vo.— 


Published by & HaswE Lu, 293 Marker 


street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel. 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se- 


lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 


the sterling value of the work: 
“« | k»:ow of no work of the kind, in any language, whict 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and dee} 


“'I’ne mind of the author seems not only to have beer 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

«The wise and good unite in saying, that it is caleulated 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr 
S. H. Cone. 

‘“« [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“tlenry is, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.’’— Dr 
Dodd ridge. may 26—45—ly 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE.—Another collegiate year 
has just closed. On Thursday, 18th ult., the exami- 
nations were commenced, and closed on the 23d. In every 
department these examinations were thorough, and afforded 
to the ‘T'rustees, and other gentlemen present, the fullest 
evidence of the ability and fideli y of the Professors, and the 
diligence and proficiency of the Students. The course of 
study is now as extensive as in any Western College, and it 
is the aim of the Board to place it on the same scale with 
the best atthe East. The Board cannot let the close of this 
year pass without adverting to the singular blessings which 
God has vouchsafed to them in their relations to this Institu- 
tion. For nearly forty years it has silently and efficiently 
peiformed its part in the great work assigned it. The cata- 
logue of the now closing, shows the number of students 
in actual attendance to be two hundred and eleven. Its 
financial condition is good—its receipts exceeding its expen- 
ditures. A large and very valuable addition to the Philo- 
sophical Apparatus is now on the way from the East, and 
will be ready for use the coming session. The College 
buildings are undergoing a thorough repair. Peace and 
good order eminently prevail; and, more than all, its Prin- 
cipal and Professors are tried men—men not surpassed in 
their respective departments. 

The price of boarding in the College building is $1.50 per 
week; in the town and neighbourhood it varies from $1.25 
to $2; in Club it varies from 50 cis. to $1. Tuition is $15 
per se-sion, always paid in advance. In the English de 
partment $10.50. The next session will commence on the 
first Monday of November. By order of the Board. 

D. ELLIOTT, President. 

R. R. Reen, Secretary. oct 18—3t 


\LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.—HeEnry D. 

/ Grecory, A. M., open:d the Room on the second floor 
of No. 382 Market street. five doors above Eleventh, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, September 29h, as a Classical and 
English School. .He graduated in Philadelphia in 1838, and 
has taught in many private families, in the Grammar School 
kept by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Crawford, and for the last two 
years in the Department of Languages of Haverford School. 
lerms, $14 per quarter, 


Refer tv the Provost and faculty of the Collegiate Depart-} 


ment of the University; to the Managers of Haverford 
Schoul; the Rev. Dr. C C, Cuyler, and Charles Chauncey, 
[sq., Lewis Duval, Esq., and Daniel B. Smith. 

oct 4—3m* 


| aided by Teachers educated under his own especial care, 


PARRY'S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY: or dhe Mysteries! 

of Popery Developed.—The first six numbers of this elegant 
work are now ready for subscribers. Each number is em- 
bellished with two re and beautiful engravings; also two 
smaller engravi ‘This work is got up in the most finished | 
style of modern elegance, printed on a super-royal sheet, and 
will embrace a complete view not only of Chnatian Martyr- 
ology, but a more perfect development of the ress of 
a than any other monthly work published in this coun- 
try. This work is designed to contain a complete view of 
the rise, progress, and future developments the “ Mother 
of Abominations.” Price $1 per year, or 12} cents per num- 
ber, — invariably in advance. To be completed in 24 
numbers. 

Please address (post-paid) the Editor, Rev. C. Srarry, 132 
Nassau street, New York. 

> 200 Agents wanted forthwith, to obtain subscribers for 
“ Sparry'’s Christian Martyrology.”” ‘The largest commission) 
will be given of any dollar work in this country. The pro- 
prietor will give the whole of the profits to the Agents for 
the first year, provided they devote their whole time to this 

blication. All applications for Agencies must be post-paid. 
Lestering Agents preferred. 

Notices of the Work. 

Sparry's ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN 
Martyro_oey ; or the Mysteries of Popery developed, pub- 
lished monthly, at $1 a year. Rev.C. Spurey. editor. This 
is a large 8vo, of 20 pages, beautifully printed, and illumina.| 


worth the money charged for the entire publication. Mr. 
Sparry’s well-known talent, seal, enterprise, perseverance, 
and fidelity, cannot fail to secure to it a large patronage, and 
render it an efficient instrumentality in behalf of Protestant-' 
ism and evangelical trath.—Lutheran Observer. ~ 

Sparry's Curistian Martyrotogy.—This is another} 
addition to the list of works now published, and designed to 
spread before the public the horrid deformities. crueities, and 
superstitions of that “ Man of Sin,” the Church of Rome. 
The work is handsomely illuminated and illustrated with 
designs, showing the mysieries of Popery. It is very beau- 
tifully got up, will appear on the Ist of each month—is edit- 
ed by that indefatigable enemy to the iniquities of the Rom- 
ish Church, Rev C. Sparry.— Baptist Record. 

Spearry's CuristTiAN MarTYROLOGY.—Its design is to give 
a faithful history of the persecuting spirit of Popery, both in 
ancient and modern times. If the copies just received are a 
true index to the future character of the work, its circula-| 


ism — Vermont Observer. 

Sparry’s Martryro.tocy.—We have received a work 
with this title, intended to develope the spirit of Popery, as 
exhibited in iis bluody persecutions, It is beautifully got up, 
with engravings.— Presbyterian Advocate, 

oct 


ges HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
The Eighteenth Semi-annual Session of this Institu- 


tion commences on the first Monday of November next, - 


Terms, per session of five months, for Board and Tuition in 
the English and Classical studies, including washing, lights, 
&c., $70, Stationery, $1.50. Music, $15. Drawing and 
mary $15. French Language, $10. Embroidery, $7.50 
Use of Piano, $2. 

Possessing the advantages of more than twenty years’ suc- 
cessful experience in the duties of Principal of a Female 
Seminary—fifieen of which were spent in the city of Phila- 
delphia—with Seminary accommodations of the best order ; 


the Principal of the Cedar Hill Seminary deems it not arro- 


who have daughters or wards to educate—no ordinary fa 
cilities for the accomplishment of their object. 

Circulars, embracing testimonials, list of text books, &c., 
may a on application by letter to the subscriber. 


DGE, $- M. Principal and Proprietor. 
Cedar Hill, near Mount’ Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania. oct 11—3i* 


ARITAN SEMINARY—Perth Amboy, New Jersey.— 
This Institution for young ladies, will re-open on the 
second Monda 
Rev. Luther Halsey and Mrs. Luther Halsey. with whom 
the former Principals, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Halsey, are asso- 
ciated, thus offering superior advantages in having four well 
known and experienced teachers. The school has been in 
Operation ten years, and has been steadily advancing in the 
by mail at Perth 


mboy. oct 4—4t 


vania.—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday of November. The branches taught in this Inst:- 
tution embrace all those of a thorough English educati: n, 
together with the Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Hebrew Languages, Vocal and Instrumental! 
Music, Ornamental Writing, Drawing, &c. 
E ses—Including Board, Tuition, Washing, Mending. 


ted with elegant illustrative engravings, which alone are} 


tion will be highly advantageous to tne cause of Protestant-} 


gant to say, his Institution presents to parents and guardians} 


of November, under the direction of the| > 


estimation of the — For terms, apply to the Principal] 


TRASBURG ACADEMY—Lancaster county, Pennayl-| 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY —This Institation is 
‘ocated in the south-western part of Chester county 
Pennsy!vania ; the buildings, which are very capacious and 
well adapted to the purpose for which they are employed, 
are situated in the borough of Oxford—than which there are 
few towns more healthy, or which havea better moral! influ- 
ence, while the surrounding neighbourhood is pleasant and 
improving rapidly. 
‘The Seminary was incorporated by the Legislature of our 
State in 1838, and has been in successful operation since 
that time under the direction of Mr. Thomas D. Bell, and 
subsequently of the Rev. S. Grier Ralston. The ‘Trustees 
have now the pleasure of announcing to the public that they 
are about to place its management in the hands of the Rev. 
John M, Dickey and the Rev. Samuel Dickey; as these gen- 


tlemen are bo.h extensively known and highly esteemed in | 


their character of ministers of the gospel, they consider it 
unnecessary tosay much concerning them, further than to 
state, that they have received the advantages of a liberal 

ucation, and that they consider them eminently qualified 
to conduct the education of the young ladies who may be 
placed under their care. 

The Institution having been established not for the pur 
pose of making money either to the stockholders or the prin- 
cipals, but to afford a thorough education, the terms have 
been made so very low, as to place the advantages of the 
cnnentien within the reach of almost all who might wish 

em, 

Terms.—For the winter session, including tuition, board, 
washing, fuel, light, &c., $55. S: mmer session, $50. Extra 
charges are made fur instruction in music, with use of in- 
strument, $1250. Ancient and Modern languages, $10. 
Painting and embroidery, each, $5. 

Phere are two sessions in the year, commencing on the 
first Wednesday of May and November, allowing a month 
vacation in the spring and foll. 

The principals will be assisted by E. V. Dickey. M D., 
who will deliver lectures on Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy, accompa ied with experiments, by Mr. Wires, of 
New on Academy, a gentleman educated in Germany; 
and who will have charge of the classes in the French and 
German larguages. They wil! also have associated with 
them the best teachers of music and other ornamental 
branches. 

The ‘Trustees can state with confidence that no pains will 
be spared by the Principals and their assistants to make 
the education of their pupils thorouga, and their studies at- 
tractive, while at the same time their moral culture will be 
particularly attended to, 

Conveyances can be had at all timesat Parkesburg on the 
Columbia Railroad, and Newark on the Baltimore and Phi- 
ladelphia railroad, for ge coming by there routes; or if 
the Principals are notified in time, a carriage will be sent to 
either of those places free of charge 

Reference may be had to any of the Presbyterian clergy- 
men of the cities of Philadelphia or Baltimore ; or further 
information that may be desired can be obtained by address- 
ing the Principals. On behalf of the Board of Trustees, 

ARTHUR ANDREWS, 
aug 30—2m JOHN WHITESIDE. 


ILTON'S PROSE —This day published, hy H. Hoox- 

ER, No. 16 South Seventh street, Philadelphia— The 

Complete Political, Theological, and Historical Works e 

John Milton, with an Essay on his Life and Genius. By 

Rufus W. Griswold, D. D., ‘Two volumes, royal 8vo. Price 
five dollars, 

“Of all authors who have written of the rights and duties 
of the citizen, Milton continues to be the first.” —Mirareau 
_““ He is the most American of all the writers of any age, 
if the spirit of his works constitutes nationality.” 

* If intellect is the true glory of a man, Milton stands pre- 
eminent above ali other human beings.”—Sirx EGERTON 
Bryvars, 

“ Let us not think of him as a poet only, he was even 
greater cs a citizen.— Eclectic Review. 

“The astonishing power and beanty of Milion’s Prose 
Writings are but little known among us. As Americans, as 
lovers of freedom, improvement, and truth, we wish to see 
them widely circulated among our countrymen.”—Rev. F. 
W. P. GrEENwoop, D. D. 

“ They are fit manuals fora free people, full of eloquent, 
soul-stirring, holy lessons of liberty.”—North Amer. Review. 

“ They are remarkable compositions, they are earnest, 
spiritual, rich with allusion, sparkling with innumerable 


ornaments.— RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was hke the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 
So didst thou travel o'er life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness, and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay."—Worpswortu. 
oct JS—2* 


ILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. —Wil 


&c., per session, of five months, $50. Fuel and light extra 
Parents wishing to place their sons in this Institution will 
please make early application. Circulars, &c. can be ob- 
tained by addressing the 
sept 6t Rev. DAVID McCARTER, Principal. 


EW LONDON ACADEMY, CuestTer country. PENN- 


SYLVANIA.—The Winter Session of this Institution! 


will commence on the first Wednesday in November. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches necessary 
to a thorough English education, with the Latin, Greek. 
German, and French languages. Students are prepared for 
any class in our Colleges and Universities they may wish 


Leipsic, in Germany, is assisted by competent Teachers, and 
feels confident of giving satisfaction to those who may wish 
to patronize the Institution under his charge. 

TrEarms.— Tuition, for the session of twenty-one weeks, 
$10, payable in advance. No eztra charges for French and 
German. 

Boarding, including washing, mending, fuel, and light, 
$2 per week, not required in advance, and charged only 
say the is present. 

atalogues and circulars containing full particul 
be obtained by addressing in person by 
_ WM. F. WYERS, A. M.., Principal. 
| New London, Chester county, Pennsy!vania. 
sep 20—8t 


N ORDHEIMER'S CRITICAL GRAMMAR —Now re 
duced in price from $5 to $3 50, Nordheimer’s Critica! 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 2 vols. 8vo $350, — 
From the first appearance of this work to the present time, 
critics and professors have expressed but one opinion of 
its merits. It 1s acknow!edged on all hands to be the stand- 
ard work, joining to the method of Gesenius and the ingenu- 
ity of Ewald, a richness of illustration, and a depth of phate. 
sophical analysis that would be expected only from one 
deeply imbued with the love both of Jewish and Christian 
schools, One objection, however, has been made, and fre- 
quently made against the work, and that is with regard to 
its price. It has been urged that this circumstance is felt as 


OKRISTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY .—This Insti- 
I tution, which will be opened on Wednesday, the 29th 
of October, is pleasantly located on the southern border oj 
Norristown, upon an eminence commanding a delightful 


view of the town and surrounding country. The situation} 


is thought to be peculiarly eligible. In: point of heal:htul. 
ness, purity of moral atmosphere, intelligence of the com- 
munity, beauty of scenery, and ease of access, it is prohably| 
not surpassed by any other location in the State. It may be 
approached from Philadelphia (sixteen miles distant) almost} 
every hour of the day, by the Norristown and the Reading 
Railroads, 

The buildings are commodious and well adapted to the 
purposes of a schoul. ‘lhe course of instruction embraces 
The atten. 
tion of the Principal, who has had several years’ experience, 
in conducting the education of young ladies, will be devoted 
exclusively to the Institution. He will be assisted by com 
petent and faithful insiructresses, It is his purpose to make 
it in every respect a school of the first class. 

‘'eams —For Board, including washing, fuel, light, &c. 
and tuition in all the branches of a regular course, per ses- 
sion of five months, 365, xtra charges are made for Jessons| 
on Piano, $16. Use of instrument, $4. Drawing and Parnt-| 
ing, or French, $10. Wax or Zephyr Flowers or i-mbroid. 
ery, each, $5. ‘I'he session biils to be paid $35 in advance, 
and the remainder before the pupil is removed, Each young 
lady will furnish towels for her own use. 

Circulars, containing particulars, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principal, at Oxford, Chester county, Pennsy!l- 
vania, until the lst of October, after that at Norristown, Pa. 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

For the satisfaction of such as are unacquainted with the 
Principal, and may be disposed to patronise the Institution, 
the following testimonials are respectiully submitted: 

From the Rev. D McConaughy, D.D President of Washing- 
ton College Pennsylvania, 

«“ Mr. J. Grier Ralston has, for several years, been a stu 
dent in Washington College, Pa., and maintained an un- 
blemished and exemplary character, as a student, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian. is dignified and amiable demcanor} 
has merited and won the high estimation of the faculty, and 
of the community, with which he has had intercourse. Hav- 
ing been graduated, with special approbation, he now leaves) 
us, and is disposed to employ some time in teaching. His 
whole character and scholarship, together with some experi- 
ence as an instructor, authorise us to recommend him to the 
confidence of any, who may desire to employ a gentleman, 
competent and faithful to conduct the education of youth, 
in all academical s‘udies, D. McConaueuy.” 

“* Sept. 27, 1838.” 

‘rom the Rev. C.G. McLean, D D. 

“ As my esieemed friend, the Rev. J. Grier Ralston, is 


eligible location, it gives me great pleasure to state, what I 
know of him, as a gentleman, a scholar, and a teacher. In 
all these departments he has few if any his superiors, for his 
years and experience. What he knows himself, he has the 
rare faculty, that enables him to communicate clearly, suc. 
cessfullyyand acceptably to his pupils. His government is 
parentally kind, yet firm, his morals and manners pure and 
classical, his religion evangelical and active. His wife is 
worthy of him in every respect. ‘lhis knowledge has been 
obtained, by being in his family, and with the esteemed| 
young ladies under his charge, morning, noon, and night, 
jor nearly eighteen months. With best wishes for their 
success, [ aim their sincere friend, C. G. McLean” 

“Fort Plain, N. Y., July 11, 1845. 

From the Rev. John N. UC. Grier, D. D. 

“From an intimate acquaintance with the Rev. J. Grier 
Ralston, with his Christian character and attainments in 
science it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to his qualifi- 
cations both as a schular and asa Christian, to conduct in all) 
its departments an Institution for the substantial and polite 
education of young ladies. I have had opportunity to know 
thatin the Academy which he has lately conducted, in Ox 
ford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, his means and modes 
of instruction have been wisely chosen, and dil:gently and 
successfully prusecuted, and I feel confident in saying that 
parents and guardians may commit the education of young 
ladies to his management, fully assured, that all possible care 
and labour will be employed to secure to them such a finish- 
ed education and Christian character as will fit them for 
respectability and usefulness in future life. Mrs. Ralston is 
every way qualified to discharge all the responsible duties 
connected with her peculiar department in such an Institu- 
tion, being herself a graduate of the celebrated Steubenville 
Female Seminary. J.N.C. GRizr.” 

7, 1845.” 
Rev. R. P. DuBois, Pastor of New London Pres- 
byterian church. 

‘Having been well acquainted with Mr. Ralston whilst 
Principal of the Oxford Female Seminary, in Chester coun- 
ty, and enjoyed opportunities of observing the method of in- 
struction pursued by him, as also the moral and religions 
character of his school, I take great pleasure in recommend-| 
ing him to the patronage of those within the more immediute} 
field in which he is aboutto labour. Rost. P. DuBois.” | 

July 18, 1845.” : 

From the Rev. Robt. M. White, Brook county, Virginia. 

“ My sisters having enjoyed the opportunities of your 
school for some three or four years, I say with great plea- 
sure, that from their testimony and their improvement, your 


«Jul 
From 


 searcely bea doubt, that this edition of the New Testament, 


an inconvenience by the mass of students, and impedes its 
usefulness. The publishers have therefore concluded, with 
the consent of the author's family, to reduce the price of the 
work to three dollars and a half, so as to bring it within the 
easy reach of all. The proprietors hope that in thus acceding 
toan ofien expressed wish, they will be secured from loss 
by an increased adoption of it in our literary and theological 
institutions. Published and for sale by P 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 
oct 18—3t 161 Broadway, New York. 


ALUABLE BOOKS.— History of Presbyterian Mis- 
sions, prepared by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.Ds 
The Offices of Christ, a Treatise, by Rev. George Sieven- 
son, minister of the gospel, Ayr. 
The Name, Nature, and Functionsof Ruling Elders, with 
an Appendix on the use of the title Bishop, by Thomas 
gr D.D., author of Lectures on the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, &c. 
The Vanity of a Life of Fashionble Pleasure, by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Hints on Cultivating the Chris 
tian Temper, by the same author. 
The Signs of the Times, by C, C. Cuyler, D.D., pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian church, Philadelpbia. 
The above and numerous other valuable books for sale by 
LLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
_ No, 23 Centre street, New York, and 
No. 37 South Seventh st. below Chestnut, Phila. 


SCHOOL BOOKS.—Goop —Berrer—Best ; 
or the three ways of making a happy world. 321 pages 
18mo, with a fine lithographic frontispiece. Price 45 cents ; 
in muslin 50 cents. ‘He Biste Boy.—An original story, 
and a narrative of facts. Illustrated with an engraving of 
the little boy and his Indian companion. THe Orpnans; 
a tale in verse for children, with beautiful coloured embel-} 
lishments. 12mo, price 20 cents. Witty GRAHAM,or the 
Consequences of Disobedience to Parents Exemplified. 36 
pp., 18mo, price 9cents. Tue Uncraterut Boy. This is 
an interesting story, translated from the French, and embel-| 
lished with a frontispiece. Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
oct 18—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


tAUTIFUL PRESENT.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have for sale a handsomely bound volume} 
of the illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘They 
are the proof impressions, printed on large paper. and make 
an elegant centre table ornament, price $3. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
oct 4—3t Cor. George and Seventh st., Philada 


EAVITT, TROW, & CO., Booksellers, 194 Broadway 

New York, have constantly on hand a fine assoriment 

of Books jn the various departments of literature. The at. 

tention of Clergymen, Students, and others, is invited to our 

stock of THEOLOGICAL AND Re .iaious Books, as to that de- 
partment of our business we pay great attention. 

Lately published, Edwards’s Works, new edition in four 
vols. 8vo. with a general Index. Barnes's Notes on the 
Buok of Job, two vols. 12mo. 3d edition, 

Edwards's Works.—*'The vaiue of this edition is greatly} 
increased by a Table of Contents in each volume, and a 
copious General Index, 

“The writings of President Edwards need no recommen- 
dations from me; but I have thought it proper to give this 
testimony to the Aigh value of this edition, and to assure 
Ministers of the Gospel, Theological Siudents, and al! others, 
that they may have full confidence in the care and fidelity} 
of those who have conducted the business of this important 
publication, and in the correctness with which they have 
accomplished their undertaking. LEONARD Woops. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, Dec. 15, 184?,” 

“1 cheeriully concur with Dr. Woods in the recommenda-| 
tion he has given Mr. Leavitt's edition of Edwards ; and only 
add, that in my humble judgment, it isa work not less im- 
portant to intelligent laymen than to theological students, 

New York, March, 1343. GARDINER Sprina.” 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, chiefly according to the 
text of Dindorf, with notes, and a large map, for the use of 
Schoo's and Colleges; by John J. Owen, Principal of the 
Cornelius Institute, New York. ‘l'his book has been intro- 
duced into all our principal Colleges and Academies, 

Owen’s Homer's Opyssty.—The particular attention of 
all Professors and ‘T'eachers is invited to this the first Ameri-. 
can edition of the Odyssey. ; 

Roninsons Hann’s GREEK TESTAMENT.—“ There can 


will, from its cheapness and excellence, soon occupy the 
whole of our market. On many accounts it is preferable to 
Knapp, and on all accounts far superior to our common edi- 
tions, It is truly a work of ‘ multum in parvo.’ ”’— Professor 
Stuart, of Andover. 

MiscELLANKovs Booxs.—All {the standard and popular| 
Miscellaneous Books of the day—History, Biography, ‘I'ra- 
vels, Poetry, Fiction, &c. 

Scuoo. Booxs.—By the hundred, dozen, or single copy. 
Country Merchants, Seachem, and others, will find it to 
their advantage to buy of us, as we have al~ays on hand a 
am supply “eg the different School Books in use, English} 

lassical. 

In addition to the above, Leavitt, Trow & Co. — a. 
good assortment of all the more valuable publications of the 
day ; such books as are wanted by ‘Theological Students and 
Ministers of the Gospel. All the different kinds of 


schoc! and family are just such as Christians should desire 
for their sisters and daughters. Rost. M. Waits. 
aug 10—12t 


mentaries on the e, Comprehensive, &c. Orders respect 


toenter. ‘The Principal,a graduate of the University of|- ¢ 


mington Classical Institute is situated one mile from 
Wilmington, Delaware. The duties of this Institution will 
be resumed on Tuesday, August 19th. 

Pupils are prepared, thoroughly, either for the Counting 
House, or any of the College Classes, It is the constant 
aim of the Principal, to teach his pupils “ to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth.” And for this pur 
they are required to attend Presbyterian church and Sab- 
bath School, Bible-class, and recitation of the Shorter Cate- 
chism on the evening of each Sabbath, and to read the 
Bible every day. Number limited to twenty five. 

Terms—which are moderate— made known, and testimo- 
nials, most satixfactory, exhibited, on application to the Prin- 
ipal. Rev. S. M. GAYLEY. 

ang 16—10t 


Hae OF THE BIBLE.—A History of the Holy 
Bible from the beginning of the worid to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity; with numerous notes, reconciling 
seeming contradictions, rectifving mistransiations, &<. By 
Rev. ‘Thomas Stackhouse, M.A., together with an introduc- 
tion, additional notes, dissertations, and complete indexes. 
By Daniel Dewar, D.D., illustrated with maps and plans. 
Complete in one volume. The works of Isaac Barrow, D.D., 
to which are prefixed a life of the author, by Abraham Hill, 
and a memoir by James Hamiliun, with the notes and refer- 
ences carefully revised and indexes compiled expressly for 
this edition, in three volumes. ‘The Pious Minstrel and 
Christian’s Companion, a collection of Sacred Poetry. For 
sale 7 PERKINS & PURVES, 
oct 18—3t 142 Chestnut street above 6th, Philadelphia. 


HARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS.—A new uni- 

form edition, with an introduction by Mrs. Harriet 

Beecher Stowe. and a portrait of the authoress on steel; 
muking three large elegant octavo volumes. 

‘This edition of Charlotte Elizabeth’s productions, for the 
three great requisites of economy, legibility, and beauty, chal- 
lenges a comparison with any work in the market. It con- 
tains upwards of fifteen hundred large octavo pages, and 
nearly ot different productions. Several of her works 
in prose and poetry make their first appearance in this coun- 
try in this edition, In it are inciuded all her volumes but 
a few small juveniles, unsuited to a standard edition, mak- 
ing toall intents and purposes a complete edition of the 
works of one of the most widely read and deservedly popu- 
lar writers of the present age. It is believed that in no 
form could a greater amount of more entertaining and useful 
reading for a family be found at the same expense, and in 
the same beautiful style as here offered. 

[Opinions of the Press.) 

“Charlotte Elizabeth's works have become so universally 
known, and are so deservedly appreciated in this country, 
that it has become almost superfiuous to praise them, We 
doubt exceedingly whether there has been any female wri- 
ter since Mrs. Hannah More, whose works are likely to be 
so extensively and so profitably read as her’s. She thinks 
deeply and accurately, is a great analyst of the human 
heart, and withal clothes her thoughts in most appropriate 


and eloquent language. ‘The present ed.tion, unliké any of 


its predecessors in this country, 18 in octavo form, and mekes 
a fine, substantial book, which, both in respect to the outer 
and inner, will be an ornament to any lbrary.”"—Allany 
Argus. | 

*I'hese productions constitute a bright reliefto the bad 
and corrupting literature in which our age is so prolific, full 
of practical instruction illustrative of the beauty of Protest- 
ant Christianity, and not the less abounding in entertaining 
déscription and rarrative.”"— Journal of Commerce. 

“In justice to the publisher and the public, we add that 
this edition of Charlotte Elizabeth’s works will form a val- 
uable acquisition to the Christan and family library.” 

server. 

“ We experience a sense of relief, in turning from the 
countless small volumes, though neat, and often ornate, that 
the press is constanily throwing in our way, to a bold, sub- 
stantial looking octavo of 500 pages, in plain black dress, 
with a bright cheerful countenance, such as the volume be- 
fore ug, Of the literary characteristics of Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, we have had frequent occasion to speak. Her merits. 
and defects are too well known to need recapitulation here.” 
— Newark D. Advertiser. 

“This third volume completes this elegant octavo edition 
of the works of this populur and useful authoress. It em- 
braces Judea Capta, the Deserter, Falsehood and Truth, 
Judah’s Lion. Coniormity, and the Wrongs of Women. The 
works themselvesare so well known as not to need commen- 
dation; the edition we are disposed to speak well of. It is 
in clear type. on fine paper, and makes a beautiful series. 
It is, moreover, very cheap.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“The third volume of this octavo edition of the writings 
of Charlotte Elizabeth, has just been published in elegant 
style, by Me. Dodd, of this city. This edition will present 
in compact form and beautiful dress, the whule series of 
works, from the most popular female writer of the present 
day, and we have been pleased to commend her writings to 
the universal favour oj our readers.”—N. Y. Observer. 

. M. W. DODD, 
oct 4—tf Publisher and Bookseller, Brick Church Chapel. 


= TEAS, &c.—Just received, a general assortment 
of tresh new crop Green and Black ‘Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine gpa Heng | Hyson and Biack Tea. 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souchong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. ‘his is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subscriber at the sume price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 37} cis 
by the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, 
N. i 7 of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelphia. 
N.B— 
in New York, I can sel! them as Jow as can be had at any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. S. C. 
may 10—tf 


+ W. COLTON, Wholesale and Ketail Dealer in Teas 
e and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Wainat, and South-west corner of Arch and ‘Tenth sts., 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality of 
Green and Black Teas of the latest importations, by the 
chest, half chest, or smal! quantity, at the lowest cash prices, 
Just received, a supply of old Government Java, genuine 
Mocha, and Sumatra Coffee, for sale low by the bag. or re- 
tail april 5 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 23 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 87 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and F:fry Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 


All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary. will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first irsertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50.cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 


fully solicited. oct 18—tf 


Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 


ving bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales | 


No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
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